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There is no true human union except in Christ. To 
those who are one in Christ there can be no severance 
of their union. “ Those that live in the Lord never 
see each other for the last time.” What a comfort is 
this thought, in our enforced earthly partings ? 


“Af my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” He who 
is conscious of a living relationship with the Maker 
and Ruler of all things, visible and invisible, knows 
that the final outcome of all changes must be good. 
| The change may be a sharp experience; but he can 

look beyond it to the end, as one who knows that 
good, only good, absolute good, is God’s final purpose 
for him. 





The man who most realizes his shortcomings is not 
the farthest from the ideal of which he comes short. 
“ There is a softness,” somebody says, “in feeling how 
hard we are.” There is a grace in realizing our want 
of grace, if it rouses us to seek grace. But there is no 
grace in resting in the sense of our own meanness and 
worthlessness, We may quote Paul’s “O wretched 














man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” and stop there. Paul goes on: “I| 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


It is a great mistake to test our conduct by a com- 
parison with what others do, rather than with the | 
ideal of right which God’s word furnishes. There'| 
is nb more certain way than this of relaxing our | 


self-indulgence, or of unfaithfulness, for which some | 


the mastery over sin and self through faith. 
the faults of the good men of the Bible, and put | 
them all together, and the combination is frightful. | 
Abraham’s cowardice, Jacob’s trickiness, Joseph’s 
conceit, David’s lustfulness, Hezekiah’s brag, John’s 
ambition, Peter’s unfaithfulness—what a black list 
they make! The character of the very Devil might be 
made up from a mosaic of the bad side of good men. It 
is not to the characters of such as these that we are 
to look for the standard of righteousness, but to the 
realized ideal in the person of Jesus Christ, which the 
Spirit also presses home to the enlightened conscience. 
Others, we may follow only as they followed him. 


A truth, once discovered, cannot be “ crushed to 
earth.” It may, for a longer or a shorter time, pass 
into oblivion, or, at least, out of the common current 
of men’s thoughts; but no direct effort of man to 
stamp it.out can hope ultimately to succeed. When 
Galileo defended the Copernican doctrine that the 
Earth revolves around the Sun, he was so set upon | 
by the Church, under the leadership of Urban VIIL, 
that he recanted, saying, “I, Galileo, being in my 
seventieth year, being a prisoner and on my knees 
and before your Eminences, having before my eyes 
the Holy Gospel, which I touch with my hands, 


the movement of the Earth.” Even if this recanta- 
tion had been sincere, it could never have crushed 
to earth the truth that it abjured and cursed. The 
Church still stands, and the Bible is more studied 
and loved than ever. Neither Bible nor Church has 
been stamped out. But so does the Copernican doc- 
trine stand. The Benedictine, Castelli, who stood 
by Galileo, was more far-seeing than the Church 
when he urged that “ nothing that can be done can 
now hinder the Earth from revolving.” And so the 
Church can say to the agnostic and the scoffer that 
nothing that can be done can now hinder the prog- 
ress of God’s truth, whether it be a truth of nature 
or of revelation. 


Dream-land is a land of potent influence, even 
though it be a land of ynreality. Joy and sorrow 
come to the human heart through the influences of 
dream-land quite as often and quite as forcefully as 
through any influences of the land that is visible and 
real. From childhood to age there are dreams of 
hope and dreams of dread, that cause the soul to 
aspire and to struggle upward, or to recoil and to 
shrink within itself. Dream-land draws the strongest 
heart toward ideals that would otherwise be unrecog- 
nized; and some of the best and truest outreachings 
of the nobler children of God are a result of visions 





of that which is invisible. And, again, dream-land | 


moral fiber. There is, in fact, hardly a kind of jsoul hath appetite.” 
precedent may not be found in the lives of those | any child of God. 


who profess to be—and in a true sense are—seeking | | things than the real even in dreams, and well that 
Take | we should strive toward dream-land ideals. 


abjure, curse, and detest the error and the heresy of | 


gives visions that are only visions, and their dissi- 
pating in the light of stern reality makes the world 
darker and life sadder because of the contrast of 
what is with that which seemed to be. It is “as 
when an hungry man dreameth, and, behold, he 


|eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is empty: or as 


when a thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, he drink- 
eth; but he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, and his 
There are lessons in the visions 
of dream-land that ought not to be unregarded by 
It is well that we can see better 


It is 
also well that we be reminded that it is the real in 
| the land that is seen, rather than the ideals of dream- 
land, to which we must as yet adapt ourselves. 


A SENSIBLE VIEW OF’ 
ABSTINENCE. 


Total abstinence, so far as alcoholic beverages are 
concerned, is far more commonly than in former days 
practiced in all classes of society, and recognized as 
a Christian duty. Yet there are many sensible and 
conscientious persons, as well as many unreasonable 
and wilful persons, who are still unready to. recognize 
the practical duty of total abstinence, because they 
are unable to find in the Bible teachings a specifie 
and positive command to this effect; while they do 
find the use of wine spoken of with approval in the 
| Bible, and seeming-to have the countenance of our 
|Lord’s example. To such persons, any attempt to 
| spply a single detached text in warning against the 
|use of wine, as if it were a sweeping prohibition of 
all alcoholic beverages, causes a recoil against the 
cause that seems to depend on such unfairness for its 
support. Hence there is a gain in the presentation 
of a sensible view of the total-abstinence question, 
| apart from all points in fair dispute concerning the 
specific teachings of the Bible on the subject. 

It certainly is not easy to point to a single text 
that, taken as it stands in the Bible, and looked at 
with impartiality and fairness, clearly forbids polyg- 
amy, slavery, or wine-drinking ; yet, on the other 
hand, no single Bible text can be pointed to, that, 
judged in the same light, can be claimed as a specific 
and all-inclusive command to the practice of wine- 
drinking, slavery, or polygamy. Therefore, in this 
state of things, it is obviously the privilege of every 
| Christian to decide for himself whether the trend 
and spirit of Bible teachings as a whole, and the les- 
sons of experience and sound reason as read in the 
best light of, the present day, make it incumbent on 
him, as a sensible man, to let all three of these prac- 
tices alone, and to enjoin total abstinence from them 
on others, in the discharge of his manifest duty toward 
God and his fellow-man. 

Just here it is likely to be said by some thought- 
| lessly conscientious person that there is one Bible-text 
which clearly forbids wine-drinking, under any cir- 
cumstances and all; namely, the injunction in the 
| Book of Proverbs: “Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, 
when it goeth down smoothly: at the last it bitéth 
bm a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” Now, 

there can be no question that this proverbial injunc- 
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«tion indicates a clearly recognized danger in wine- 
drinking, and an obvious gain in letting wine utterly 
alone. But its place among the proverbs of its day, 
with the stamp of divine approval of it as containing 
a lesson for all time, shows that it is a wise suggestion 
rather than a specific command, and that it no more 
lays an absolute duty of literal performance on every 
individual than does that other inspired injunction in 
the same collection of proverbs: “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.” [f, in- 
deed, the first-named proverb were to be taken as a 
command for literal observance, it might be met by 
a man’s shutting his eyes when he drank wine, and 
keeping them open while he drank beer, brandy, or 
whisky. Clearly there must be some other teaching 
than this detached passage to be conclusive with those 
who are honestly desirous of learning from the Bible 
' record their unmistakable duty in the matter of alco- 
holic beverages, as between total abstinence, and tem- 
perance or moderation. 

While wine is represented in the Bible as a symbol 
of joy and fulness, and its use as common in the daily 
life of the people of Bible lands, the peril of its using 
and the advantages of abstinence from it are illus- 
trated all along the Bible pages. The one godly 
man who, with his family, was deemed worthy of 
preservation, for the bridging over of the chasm of 
destruction when the human race was swept from be- 
ing, in beginning his new life in a rejuvenated world 
was overcome by wine,—pure wine from his own vine- 
yard,—and the record of his shame in consequence 
has come down through the ages as astain upon his 
name, with an accompanying curse upon a portion of 
his descendants. Wine-drinking, even in moderation, 
was forbidden to the priests of God when they were 
to enter upon their holiest services; and to him who 
would consecrate himself for a season, or for a life- 
time, as a sacred Nazirite, the command was explicit: 
“He shall separate himself from wine and strong 
drink ; he shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar 
of strong drink, neither shall he drink any liquor of 
grapes, nor eat fresh grapes or dried. All the days 
of his consecration shall he eat nothing that is made 
of the grape-vine, from the kernels even to the husk.” 
The strongest man known to the world, and the 
greatest of all those born of woman, under the old 
dispensation, were Nazirite abstainers; and so far 
there is evidence that the use of wine was always 
perilous, and that abstinence from wine was always 
consistent with the highest consecration, the greatest 
physical strength, and the grandest spiritual attain- 
ments, on the part of the abstainer. 

It is true that our Lord came into this world as a 
man among men,—came, as he says, “eating and 
drinking” like other men, while dressing and work- 
ing as one of the humbler classes in the community 
about him. And it is also true that because of this 
fact he was, in his day, sneered at as “ a wine-bibber,” 
and as “a carpenter.” We may be sure that in all 
this our Lord was without sin; but we are not justi- 
fied in claiming that in order to be his disciple nowa- 
days one must be either a wine-drinker or “a 
carpenter.” And it were as absurd for a man to say 
that, the learning of a carpenter's trade is essential to 

‘the perfection of the Christian life, as to say that 
every Christian ought to be a moderate drinker 
of wine as a beverage, in proof of his fidelity to 
his Lord’s example. A century ago, Lord George 
Gordon (whose name is principally associated with 
the Protestant riots in London, in 1780) showed 
his sense of the duty of imitating our Lord by 
literalfy becoming a Jew in religion, and attach- 
ing himself to a synagogue; because, as he said, 
“the example of Christ .. . we were scrupulously 
to follow in every respect,” and as Christ “ con- 
formed to Jewish customs, opinions, and manners, 
so we were bound to imitate his example in these 
things.” This seems, indeed, somewhat ridiculous, 
yet why more so than the claim actually made by 
some intelligent Christians of to-day, that they are 
drinking wine ss a beverage for the express purpose 
of being like their Lord—so far? Whatever may be 


said of the fact of our Lord’s use of wine as a bever- 
age, as showing that wine-drinking is not in and of 
itself a sin, that fact cannot with any feason be put 
forward as binding it upon every Christian disciple 
to drink wine whether he wants to or not ; therefore 
the question of our personal duty, as to the use or the 
rejection of wine as a beverage, remains an open one 
in the light of present Christian expediency. , 

To-day it is evident that there is a danger, in wine- 
drinking. Unlike other articles of food and drink, 
alcoholic beverages so invite to excess by their very 
use that their user is exposed to a peculiar tempta- 
tion to indulge in them more and more freely, until 
his appetite is hopelessly subject to their control. As 
a matter of prudence, therefore, it is manifestly safer 
to abstain from wine-drinking than to run the special 
risks that it involves. No man can say that he is 
above temptation or beyond peril in this matter ; for 
if he will ‘but stop and look at the facts in the case, 
he will see that men fully his equal, in intellectual 
power, in personal character, in strength of will, in 
social standing, and in spiritual attainments, have 
already succumbed to the temptation to drink to, ex- 
cess, while no man who was a total abstainer ever 
became adrunkard. Moreover, in view of the dangers 
to others, who are under the influence of his example, 
in his family or in the outside community, the man 
who can abstain from wine-drinking ought to do it 
for the sake of those who look to him for wise lead- 
ing. Granted, for example, in another sphere, that 
there be nosin in the thing itself, in the making of 
one’s home, with one’s family, in a house where poison- 
ous sewer-gases find their way through the drain-pipes 
into the living-rooms;. granted, also, that some dwellers 
in that house have remained alive, while others had 
died from the poison-laden atmosphere,—would it be 
wise or right to seek a home there for one’s self, or one’s 
loved ones, with the risk involved, while another house, 
of like advantages, and of no higher cost, that is wholly 
free from such perils, is open to his choice ? . 

In short, even though the Bible does not explicitly 
command total abstinence as the duty of every child 
of God, the Bible evidently leaves it free to every 
child of God to be a total abstainey if he wishes to 
be; and therefore it is for the Christian believer to 
do, and to deem it his duty to do, that which, in the 
light of all that he sees and knows, is the best and 
safest thing to do. Looking around him, every man 
sees that better men than himself have become drunk- 
ards through attempting to be moderate drinkers; and 
he knows that there is no certainty that he will not 
drink to excess if he drinks at all, while he is per- 
fectly safe so long as he remains a total abstainer—as 
he is priviléged toremain. Every man sees, moreover, 
that his example in this matter is sure to influence 
some who are obviously weaker than himself; there- 
fore that, if he drinks at all, he may lead these persons 
to drink to excess. Having the choice between drink- 
ing and abstaining, and knowing that by drinking 
he imperils himself and imperils others, while by ab- 
staining he secures safety for himself and for others, 
how can he choose drinking without sinning ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Church services are various. There is the service of 
worship in conjunction with preaching or sermonizing, 
and there is the service of worship in conjunction with 
Bible teaching and study. One of these services is quite 
as truly a church service as the other; yet there are those 
who unintelligently speak of one of these services as “the 
church,” and of the other as “‘ the Sunday-school,” and 
then they are all in a tangle over relative duties growing 
out of this confusion of names, An Ohio reader writes 
for light on this subject, saying : 

A pastor urges his people to bring the children with them to 
the preaching services of the church, Some tender mothers 
say that their children attend Sunday-school, and that it is too 
hard on them to insist that they be quiet through two services 
in one day. The pastor insists that children should be required 
to be sufficiently quiet, the whole of Sunday, to show proper 
regard for the day as a day of rest from ordinary pursuits and 
amusements, and thinks it would be as easy on the children to 





from the Sunday-school, rather than from sitting with their 
parents during the hours of public worship.” Kindly let us 
hear from The Sunday School Times on this subject. 

A modern Sunday-school is much more nearly like the 
primitive church service than a modern preaching ser- 
vice is; but neither the one nor the other is entitled to 
be called the divinely appointed service. Children ought 
to be taught the truth by the teaching process—that is, 
by some interlocutory method—in the church school; 
and older persons ought to have a part in Bible study as 
long as they are capable of learning anything. If the 
two services are absolutely necessary for the young, they 
are equally so forthe old. It is no more fair to say that 
the children ought to hear preaching whether they study 
the Bible or not, than it would be to say that the fathers 
and mothers ought to attend the Bible-teaching service 
whether they hear preaching or not. But whatever 
church service a child ora man attends on the Lord’s 
Day, he ought to be there for the sake of gaining some 
instruction or inspiration, and not for the sake of getting 
tired through resting. If a man could not understand 
anything that was said in the Sunday-school, it would 
be unfair to make him sit through the Sunday-school 
services in order to keep him from his ordinary week- 
day occupations. And if there is no preaching from the 
pulpit within a child’s comprehension, it is hardly less 
than cruelty to a little child to shut him in a pew for an 
hour or two while the preacher talks to some one else 
than that child. The better way is to have due provision 
made for the children in the pulpit utterances, and due 
provision made for older folks in the Sunday-school, 
while both classes of persons are invited to be at both , 
sorts of services, 


How. prone we are to cling to human estimates of 
values, instead of recognizing the divine standard of 
worth, for this world and for*the next! How difficult 
it is for us to realize that the very things which we call 
undesirable in our earthly lot may be those which God 
counts best for those who are dear tohim! A Tennes- 
see correspondent seems to be puzzled over the confusion 
just here, when he writes to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times as follows : . 


In your issue for April 2, under Illustrative Applications, 
you [Dr. Trumbull] say, among other things, in commenting 
on the following text; ‘‘ More to be desired are they than gold; 
yea, than much fine gold; ” that “he who can point trustfully 
to a promise of God in his behalf, or in behalf of his wife and 
children, has a surer support for himself and for his loved ones 
—a surer support for the’present life—than if he had a certifi- 
eate of deposit in the Bank of England, or a first mortgage on 
the Capitol at Washington.” Admitted, of course; no ques- 
tion about that, But can a man point to such promises in the 
Bible? I know that such texts as the following, ‘“Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; be- 
cause he trusteth in thee,” and “‘ Trust in the Lord, and do good ; 
so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed,” 
and others similar, are usually referred to as supporting this 
theory, but do,they really do it? Do they assure, and are they 
meant to assure, a certain support for. this lifep—I mean a com- 
fortable support, not a miserable existence? If this be so, how 
is it that some of the best people, so far as human judgment can 
discern, some of the best Christians, live and die in absolute 
want? Is it because they don’t point to these promises “ trust- 
fully’? Is it that their failure to trust in the Lord for these 
things is from a lack of faith? And, ifso, how may faith be ac- 
quired? Is ita direct gift of God, in answer to prayer, or may 
it beedltivyated? I will be obliged to you, as I have no dopbt 
many others of your numerous readers will be, if you will give 
us the benefit of your views on this subjeet, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, I write you, not in the spirit of controversy, but 
because I really desire enlightenment on the subject. It is 
certainly a theme worthy the most serious thought and investi- 
gation. 


“A comfortable support, not a miserable existence,” is 
what this correspondent would like to have assured to 
the believing child of God. But what does he mean by 
“a comfortable support,” and what by “a miserable ex- 
istence”? If he means by “‘a comfortable support” 
being sustained and strengthened through life, in pov- 
erty and in sickness and in unintermitted trial, then he 
may know that the promises of God for such a supply 
are specific, and their fulfilment sure. If, however, he 
means by “‘a comfortable support” having.three meals 
a day with good digestion, a fair amount of well-made 
clothing, and a well-furnished house to live in, there is 
no promise of God to that effect to be laid hold on by the 
lazy, or by the industrious, believer. If by ‘‘a miserable 
existence ” he means being discontented and uncom fort- 
able in his lot, whatever that lot may be, he may know 
that the child of God can be kept clear of that by faith. 
If, on the other hand, he thinks that living from hand to 





be decently quiet in church as at home. And he says that “if 
the children must be excused from one or the other, let it be 


mouth through toilsome years is ‘‘ a miserable existence,” 
he will look in vain for a promise that every Christian 
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shall be free from that lot. What Dr. Trumbull said 
that the believer might look for, in a specific Bible 
promise, was “a surer support for himself and his loved 


moneyed investment; a certainty of that which is best for 
this life and for the future. Many a millionaire has no 
such true comfort, day by day, in his palatial residence, as 
a Christian pauper has in analmshouse. Many a wealthy 
man’s son drags out a miserable existence through his 
wretched lifetime, in the misuse of the fortune left him 
by his father, while a son or a daughter of a faith-filled 
parent who died in poverty makes steady progress in 
Christian living and doing to the close of life. Money 
cannot buy true comfort, or avert real miserableness, 
God can, and, according to his promises, will, make it to 
be true that “to them that love God all things work to- 
gether for good,” and that godliness proves “profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, 
and of that which is to come,” God’s promises are 
sure, but their payment is not always in cash, As to 
fuith, of course it is a gift of God, as is every good thing 
from a good appetite to a good temper ; but, like all other 
good gifts, faith-can be cultivated. The, way to cultivate 
faith is to look at God as he is, and to act as if we believed 
what he says. 








A PRAYER. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


Though I should wear the bitter thorns 

Of undeservéd hates and scorns ; 

Though bleeding heart of mine should hide 
Some life-long wound of love denied ; 


Though pain should follow, like a shade, 
Where’er my foot for comfort strayed, 
And all the blessings that I sought 
Were into failure’s crosses wrought ; 


If God so willed it, I would bear 

My burden bravely, all my prayer 

That, howsoever hard the road, 

My strength might equal still my load. 
Andover, Mass. 


MORAVIAN HYMNODY. 


~ BY PROFESSOR ROBERT E, THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Two of our Anglo-German churches have been pre- 
paring new manuals of praise for their English congre- 
gations. Of the two, that of the Reformed Church is 
disappointing through want of a distinctive character. 
We have heard so much, in these latter years, from the 
leaders and wgiters of this church, as to the historic posi- 
tion and continuity of their church, that one might ex- 
pect to find this indicated in gome way in their new 
hymnal. It is true that the Reformed Church of Europe 
and of America has not been distinguished for possessing 
many eminent hymn-writers. Its long devotion to the 
Book. of Psalms, as in Presbyterian churches, rather 
quenched the flow of modern sacred song. Yet the 
Electress Elizabeth Henrietta, Joachim Neander, F. A. 
Lampe, Gerard Tersteegen, M. Joris, J. K. Lavater, 
K. R. Hagenbach, J. P. Lange, Meta Hiusser-Schweizer, 
César Malan, Theodore Monod, George W. Bethune, 
Henry Harbaugh, E. E. Higbee, and Thomas C. Porter, 
make up a list which is neither paltry nor lacking in 
distinction. Yet all these are represented by but four- 
teen hymns out of seven hundred and sixty, or less than 
two per cent of the collection. Joachim Neander has 
one, Tersteegen two. 

Very different is the method of the new hymn-book 
of the Moravian.Church. The hymnody of the Unitas 
Fratrum is a thing by itself. It is altogether distinct 
in character from that of the Bohemian Brethren, al- 
though the Moravian Church claims identity with that; 
in that the churchly tone of the earlier Lutheran 
hymnody is blended with elements derived from tle 
prelonged agony of persecution through which the church 
had passed. In this the character Zinzendorf impressed 
on the Unitas Fratrum is better preserved in their hymn- 
books than anywhere else. It is a character of child- 
like simplicity, bordering at times on the childish; of 
joyous confidence in the Lamb and his sacrifice for sin; 
of direct and familiar relations with the divine Guide and 


Saviour. Its defects are serious. The awful majesty of 


God is seen in rare glimpses. The holy severity of the 
divine law is but feebly emphasized. There is a disposi- 
tion to dwell on the merely physical side of our Lord’s 
passion, which at times sinks to the metely sensuous. 
And, as in all small and closely organized religious bodies, 
there is a marked tendency to a system of sectarian 
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affixing a special meaning or a new emphasis to those 

of Scripture. 

Not that these faults are abundantly evident in the 

hymn-book just published. It, indeed, is the outcome 

of successive editorial siftings. First of all, the sober 

good sense of early English Moravians, like James 

Hutton and John Gambold, prevented the adoption into 

the English hymn-books of much that was questionable 

in the German hymns. Besides this, a comparison of 
the English hymn-books in their successive editions and 

revisions shows a constant pruning away of the things 
that were found offensive or childish. This probably 

was due in part to the effective criticism to which John 
Wesley and other outsiders subjected fhe Moravian 
hymns; and still more to the growing severity of taste 
and sobriety of judgment within the body itself. Espe- 
cially was this true of the Hymn-Book of 1789, which 
was edited by J. Swertner with great care and judgment, 
and which became the normal hymn-book of the English 
branch of the church. ~ 

The process was aided by James Montgomery, a hymn- 
writer of the first order and the soundest judgment, who 
also helped to edit the Moravian Hymn-Book of 1826. 
So free was he from Moravian peculiarities that we sel- 
dom think of him in connection with them, and fail to 
recognize the genuinely Moravian element in both his 
piety and his poetry. I find it in such hymns as 


* All hail, our church’s Elder dear, 

Jesus her glorious Head, 

To thy disciples now appear 
As risen from the dead ; 

Let our rejoicing souls in thee 

The tokens of thy passion see, 

And hear thy gentle voice anew 
Say, ‘ Peace be unto you.’” 


It is visible, though less distinctly, in his popular hymns: 
“ Lord, forever at thy side; ” “‘ Forever with the Lord; ” 
“Like Mary at her Saviour’s feet;’”’ and “‘ Blessed be 
thy name, Jesus Christ, the same.” 

The foundation of English Moravian hymnody was 
laid by a group of writers and translators, who were 
associated with Count Zinzendorf in the establishment 
of the church in England. Of these the best known are: 

1. John Cennick (1718-1755), said to be a Bohemian 
by‘desceni, and author of “ Children of the Heavenly 
King;” ‘‘ Jesus my all to heaven is gone;” “ Lo, he 
cometh ! countless trumpets ;” “Thou dear Redeemer, 
dying Lamb;” and twenty-five other hymns in this 
collection. Cennick’s Moravianism was extreme. Both 
his theology and his modes of expression excite John 
Wesley’s ire. No other English hymn-writer has caught 
more exactly the Herrnhut tone. He exemplifies an- 
other note of Moravian hymnody, in that he writes hymns 
for children as well as for grown people. Their division 
of the congregation into choirs according to age and sex 
naturally suggested this, and made them the pioneers in 
this field. Not that their attempts are especially felici- 
tous. Cennick’s hymns seem to be written for children 
of a morbid conscientiousness, who can sing, “ The world 
I leave, and foolish play.” It was the general belief of 
the good men of the Methodist era that good children 
never will want to play,—an inference from observing 
children of defective vitality, who died young. Wesley 
enacted as a rule for Kingswood school that the children 
should never be allowed to play ; and complains of one 
teacher that he not only did not prevent their playing, 
but “ played with them.” 

2. John Gambold (1711-1771), one of the English 
bishops of the church, is best known as the author of 
the hymns, “ Jesus! who with thee, can compared be,” 
and of “ O tell me no more of this world’s vain store!” 
Of his translation “O Head so full of bruises” was the 
favorite English rendering of Gerhardt’s great passion- 
hymn, until that of Dr. J. W. Alexander (1849) super- 
seded it. 

3. William Hammond (1719-1783), author of “ Cast 
thy burden on the Lord;” “ Lord, we come before thee 
now ;” and “ Awake, and sing the song.” After Bishop 
Symon Patrick, he was the first Protestant who gave 
attention to translating Latin hymns. 

4. James Hutton (1715-1795), a cousin of Sir Isaac 
Newton, Benjamin Franklin’s friend ard correspondent, 
and the author of “ My opening eyes with rapture see,” 
and several other hymns. He was a man of strong char- 
acter and a large experience; and we see from his 
biography that he was far from satisfied with the literary 
quality of the earlier English hymn-books of his church. 
He objected to the close, literal, hardly metrical versions 
of Zinzendorf’s and other German hymns. But the au- 
thorities replied that as the hymns were sung frequently 





seech, either in the invention of new phrases or in 


ties united, it was necessary to keep the English versions 
in the meters and rhythm of the jerman, however rude 
those versions might seem to English ears. Hutton 
neither was, nor pretended to be, much of a poet; and 
the hymns he did write fell rather under the ban as those 
of acritic of the church’s methods in other respects as 
well as this. There is sweetness, if not power or ease, 
in his “ Teach me yet more of thy blest ways.” 

Of those early and rude versions which Hutton found 
fault with, many have made their way into the hearts of 
the Moravians of England and America, and hold their 
places still in their hymn-books; but they mostly have 
undergone revisions by later editors. Translations from 
the German, either early or late, make a larger figure in 
this than in any other hymn-book known to us, There 
are over three hundred and fifty translations by Moravian 
authors alone, besides a fair representation of John Wes- 
ley, J. C. Jacobi, Catherine Winkworth, the Borthwicks, 
and other translators. But it is not German hymnody . 
broadly that the book presents. It is first of all Mo- 
ravian hymns, and then those of the related pietistic 
school. 

Zinzendorf himself, of course, takes the lead with 
seventy-five hyams, They are not selected, certainly, to 
illustrate the peculiarities of his theology, which have 
been rather retired to the background by the later genera- 
tions of Moravians; yet in the omissions, if not in state- 
ment, we still see some of them, and especially the promi- 
nence given to Christ as the chief, almost the sole, object 
of faith and hope, prayer and praise. Of all his hymns, 
the Jesu, geh voran, here represented by the translations 
of both Arthur Tozer Russell and Jane Borthwick, is the 
best known and the most popular. But of greater his- 
toric interest is the Herz mit Herz vereint zusammen (1725), 
which might be called the charter of the Unitas Fratrum, 



























representing, as it does, the conception of Christian fel- 
lowship which was in its author’s mind at the establish- 


ment of the new order: 


“Christian hearts, in love united, 
Seek alone in Jesus rest; 
Has he not your love excited ? 
Then let love inspire each breast : 
Members—on our Head depending, 
Lights—reflecting him our Sun, 
* Brethren—his commands attending, 
We in him, our Lord, are one. 


Come then, come, O flock of Jesus, 

Covenant with him renew ; 

Unto him who conquered for us, 
Pledge we love and service true; 

And should our love’s union holy 
Firmly linked no more remain, 

Wait ye at his footstool lowly, 
Till he draw it close again. 


“Oh that such may be our union, 

As thine with the Father is; 

And not one of our communion 
E’er forsake the path of bliss, 

May our light ’fore men with brightness 
From thy light reflected shine ; 

Thus the world will bear us witness 
That we, Lord, are truly thine.” 


This anonymous rendering hardly does justice to the 
beauty of the original, which is one of its author’s best; 
Some of his most characteristic hymns have been dropped 
out of later English hymn-books, probably because of 
their departure from the conventional form of the hymn. 
Such is the communion hymn beginning “Is this my 
dearest brother? saith one of low degree.” 

After Zinzendorf, come his son, the Count Christian 
Renatus; his first wife, the Countess Erdmuth Dorothea; 
his second wife (née Anna Nitzschmann, and generally 
known by that name); his biographer, Bishop A. G, 
Spangenberg; Esther Gruenbeck; Henrietta von Hayn; 
and, above all, Christian Gregor (1723-1801), and yet 
others who wrote German hymns, of which we find here 
translations. Gregor’s hymns are far more plentiful in 
the older hymn-books than in the newer, probably be- 
cause of the limited range and monotony of his hymn- 
writing. They nearly all turn on the life of the Church 
as an anticipation of that of heaven. But they all have 
the true Moravian tenderness, and the exaltation of 
Christ as the chief object of praise. This one is not so 
much in the author’s favorite strain: 

“My portion is the Lord; 
I seek his favor, 
And in his name and word 
Confide forever ; 
Naught in the world to me 
Can yield such pleasure 
As to be found in thee, 





in mixed assemblages, where people of twenty nationali- 
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“He gives me for my tears 

His oil of gladness; 

Delivers, heals, and cheers, 
Dispels my sadness ; 

In all my sinfulness 
His great compassion 

Prompts him to grant me peace 
And consolation. 


“ Therefore I’ll humbly cleave 

To my Creator, 

Who, that my soul might live, 
Assumed my nature, 

Redeemed me by his blood 
And bitter passion : 

Thanks to the Lamb of God 
For my salvation.” 


Of later English hymn-writers of this church there are 
John Swertner (1746-1828), who edited the hymn-book 
of 1789; C. Ignatius Latrobe (1758-1836), who also made 


_translations from the German; and Bishop F. W. Foster 


(1760-18385), whose hymns have thé true Zinzendorfian 
tone. This is one of the Sest: 
“ Lord, who didst sanctify 
Thyself, and hast thereby 
Procured this blessing, « 
That we before thy face 
May walk in holiness 
To thee well-pleasing :— 
“In true simplicity, 
Oh, may we cleave to thee, 
Our God and Saviour; 
In all things free from blame, 
To glorify thy name, 
Be our endeavor. 
“Tn heart here purified, 
May we in thee abide 
Without cessation ; 
Thy praise be our employ, 
On earth our highest joy 
Thy congregation,” 

I have written only of the specifically Moravian ele- 
ment in this fine collection; but it is enriched from all 
fields of English hymnody,—Latin, Greek, modern Ro- 
man Catholic, Anglican, Nonconformist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, etc., and takes rank with the best hymn- 
books of recent date. I am struck with the Moravian 
attachment to one old Presbyterian singer who is neg- 
lected by every one else, although Lord Selbourne, in 
the article on “ Hymnology” in the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” has a good word for him. Ralph Erskine’s 
“Gospel Sonnets” has become almost a byword as a col- 
lection of sacred doggerel, and it would require a peculiar. 
taste to enjoy the book as a whole; but, just as in 
Rouse’s version, there are inspired bits in which some 
poetic power struggles through the crabbed verse and 
the condensed thought. This collection retains his 
“Faith comes of hearing God’s record,” which I think 
far inferior to “The Lord first empties whom he fills,” 
in the hymn-book of 1789, or to “O send me down a 
draught of love,” which Lord Selbourne praises. From 
Erskine, John Berridge got the substance of his fine 
hymn, “O happy saints, who dwell in light.” Erskine’s 
original of the second verse is worth quoting: 

“ Death is to us a sweet repose ; 
The bud was ope’d to show the rose, 
The cage was broke to let us fly 
And build our happy nest on high.” 
University of Pennsylvania, 


ROOFS IN SYRIA. 
BY THE REV. F. E. HOSKINS. 


What would you think of a house without garret, cel- 
lar, o¢ chimney ?—without a place in which to stow away 
old bonnets and dresses and trunks, where little girls 
can go and play on rainy days, and cats can chase funny 
little mice; without a cellar where boys can go on rainy 
days and build bridges, and railroads, and work as car- 
peuters; without a chimney into which to run a stove- 
pipe, or where the swallows can hide. 

But I want to tell you something about roofs, and I 
must not wander too far from my text. The Syria of 
to-day isa poor land. The people are poor, and cannot 
send all over the earth to bring whatever they need from 
other lands. So they use very few nails in building 
houses, and almost no sawed lumber. Dirt is cheaper 
and easier to obtain than quarried stone; so they use 
dirt in making the walls and roofs. 

The ordinary way here in Zahleh is to build only one, 
or at most two, walls of stone, and all the rest of mud 
bricks. The reason for one or two stone walls is that 
the mud bricks will not stand the winter storms. They 
build the south and west walls of stone, since the heavy. 





storms always come from the south and west, If you 
looked at Zahleh from the west, you would see a well- 
built town of stone houses; but when you came round to 
the east, you would see nearly all mud walls, which are 
much poorer and more untidy. Yet the people say the 
mud walls are safer when earthquakes come. Our house 
has only one stone wall. The room in which I am 
writing has four mud walls, and is badly cracked in 
several places. F 

When all things are ready, and the walls are up, they 
go about making the roof in this way. The long poplar 
beams are cut into proper lengths, and lifted up by many 
men to their places, being ranged about two feet apart. 
If the beams are long and the room large, they usually 
put a very large beam for a girder, and support this by 
a stone or wooden post in the centeroftheroom. After 
the beams are up, they fill in between the ends with mud 
and stones to keep them steady. Then they bring the 
branches, or split pieces, and arrange them as closely as 
possible, in order to keep the clay and dirt from falling 
down into the house. If the roof is to be a very good 
one, you must also bring thousands of dry reeds, and 
place them the opposite way of the small branches or 
split pieces, and these help to hold the clay. Next comes 
the piling on of the thorns, and the trampling down to 
make them pack closely; and after this the roof is ready 
for the clay and earth. The first layer is usually wet 
before being put on, so as to mat more closely with the 
thorns. I am sorry to say that people usually choose a 
Sunday to do the remaining work on the roof. People 
are then standing round with not much to do, so the 
man who is building the house invites all his friends to 
come and help to finish the roof. They come, fifteen or 
twenty of them, and, with great noise and singing, they 
carry or draw the clay up in baskets, and trample it down 
by dancing over it, all the while singing and shouting. 
When they have put on a foot of closely pressed clay, 
the roof is done, and it needs only the rain and the roller 
to make it ready for winter. The owner of the house 
buys a stone roller about two and a half feet long and a 
foot thick, and weighing about two or three hundred 
pounds, To this is fitted a rough handle; and when the 
first rain comes, he must be very industrious by night 
and by day, and go up to trundle that roller back and 
forth many hundred times, pressing down the damp 
earth until it becomes very hard, and able to shéd the 
water, 

Now, the passing of this roller over the roof is like 
thunder, and corresponding to the rain is a showering 
of dust and fine clay; and this continues for years in 
all except the very best roofs. In many cases water 
comes down also, but never very clean. For when the 
roofs are wet and soaking, if a cold night comes, and 
freezes the water, it tears up the clay at a great rate. 
When the sun softens the frost and ice, then the roller 
must be used; and it is like squeezing water from a 
sponge. 

This rolling must be done every time it rains, and it 
is a curious sight when the first shower comes after sun- 
set. There is a noise of shouting, and on every roof is 
seen a Jantern or lamp which looks like a firefly. The 
wooden handies creak and groan, and the people shout 
to each other in sport. This sometimes takes place at 
two o’clock after midnight, and then there is very little 
sleep for any one the remainder of the night. 

These roofs require constant care all through the 
winter, and, whenever the snow falls, it must be shov- 
eled off, and the roof given an extra rolling. The weight 
of the snow and the wet earth is enough to break the 
timbers; and not a winter passes without such calamities, 
in which men, women, and children lose their lives. 

Nearly every roof leaks. I have seen water dropping 
in fifty places at once in our bedroom, at three o’clock in 
the morning; so that at length, at great cost and trouble, 
we bought tiles and covered one side of our house, so 
that now four rooms are under tiles, and four rooms are not. 
In winter we live largely in the four tile-covered rooms, 
and leave the others to leak, having covered the furni- 
ture with quilts and rubber blankets, 

Of course, such roofs are flat, with only slope enough 
to carry the water off. And the uses to which these roofs 
are put are varied. You can easily understand. how 
they tore up the roof in the house where Christ was, to 
let the sick man down. All such houses have only one 
story, and there is always an easy way to reach the roof. 
If the house is on a hillside, there is a path leading up, 
and the roof is accessible to chickens, goats, sheep, and 
children. Boys go to the roofs to fly kites. When any- 
thing happens, like a wedding or funeral, people all run 
up to the roofs to see what is going on. In New York, 
a cat on the roof is confined to one block; but in a city 





like Sidon a cat can go from one side of the city to the 
other on the roofs, The result is, many cats, many 
fights, many concerts, and many cats visiting your house. 
People use the roofs also for drying everything, such as 
wheat, raisins, figs, onions, and whatever needs the sun. 
In summer they carry up their beds, and sleep there; 
and it is an amusing sight to look at the town at day- 
break on a warm summer morning. 

Any one walking over a village roof sends down a 
shower of dust and mud. I lived two summers in a vil- 
lage named Jezzin, and one of my daties before sleep 
every night was to shake and brush the dry mud out of 
my bed. 

I had another experience in the same village which 
came near costing me many dollars. I then owned a 
favorite horse named Rob Roy. He wasa beauty, and very 
tractable and gentle; but he had one fault,—he would slip 
his halter and go wandering away. Orie warm August 
day he rubbed his halter off, and went walking out 
of the yard, and, before he knew it, was on the roof of 
a neighbor’s house. I wonder if you ever saw a horse 
on the roof of a house. Well, this particular roof was 
very old and rotten, and before Mr. Rob had gone very 
far, his hind legs went through, and he was in a bad 
plight. Little boys came running and shouting, and 
frightened him all the more. No one came to tell me; 
and so poor Rob could only kick and plunge until he had 
made a hole so large that he dropped through into the 
man’s house below, There never was a worse frightened 
horse than Rob Roy was that day. I came running to 
the rescue after he had disappeared, and when I ran 
to the door I expected to find him with broken back 
or legs; but there he was, standing safe, and look- 
ing as ashamed and sheepish as any horse could. For- 
tunately for him, he landed on a pile of clippings of 
grape-vines, which the owner of the house had brought 
from his vineyard for winter fuel. Now, if a horse could 
so easily get up on a roof, and so easily and safely de- 
scend to the house below, we can see how easy it was for 
those who let the sick man down to where Jesus was. 

Zahleh, Syria. 





A THOUGHT ABOUT THOUGHTS. 
BY IDA H. H. GABIE. 


God sends a blossom fair, 

Though it be pothing rage, 

Though there be many grown, 

Yet this one is my own. 

God sends a thought to cheer; 

It makes it no less dear 

Because not I alone 

Can say, “ This is my own.” * 

So God a thought bestows 

Just as he gives a rose; 

The rose doth many bless, 

The thought can do no less, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT. 
BY 8. B. HASKELL. 





The writer was for many years the superintendent of a 
large Sunday-school in Portland, Maine. Among his 
band of teachers was a most faithful, devoted female 
teacher of a class of six or eight girls from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, all of them members of Christian 
families, and were tenderly attached to their teacher, 
which was reciprocated by her love and devotion in their 
behalf. Like most young people at their age, they ap- 
peared light and trifling at times, and the teacher found 
it somewhat difficult to hold their thought and attention 
to the study of the lesson. They, of course, did not 
know with what earnest desire their conversion was 
sought by their teacher. Upon one Sunday, at the close 
of the school, this téacher came to the superintendent 
with tears in her eyes, to say that she feared she was not 
doing her scholars any good, and it was best for her to 
give up the class to some one who would more interest 
them; that she had tried her best for them, but she was 
discouraged and disheartened in her work. 

The superintendent had the means of knowing how 
faithful and true was this teachér, and he could not for a 
moment consent to such a thing as her giving up the class, 
but urged her to try them awhile longer, and by earnest 
prayer to commend them by name to the Saviour, and 
ask his special guidance and blessing. “And,” said the 
superintendent, “at a certain hour each day of the com- 
ing week let us meet at the throne of grace, and sepa- 
rately plead with Jesus on your and their behalf. He 
has promised, If two of you shall agree on earth as 
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touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in heaven.” 

This agreement she consented to. The special prayer 
was offered, and in due time was answered, the teacher 
laboring on in trust and hope; and it was not long 
before the teacher, with beaming eye and a heart almost 
too full for utterance, came again to the superintendent, 
to tell him that more than one member of her class had 
indulged a good hope, and one after another of those 
dear girls in a short time, and all finally, became earnest 
and devoted Christians, and all together united with the 
church. 

This beloved teacher and several members of her class 
have been long in heaven, and those living are faithful 
in honor of a Christian profession. 

But do not be discouraged, dear teacher, in your 
work, if fruit does not immediately appear; but faith- 
fully “in the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not which 
shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good,” trusting the Master for results. 

Let earnest prayer be made each day for each scholar, 
and that by name, that God will early in life make them 
his own. Such prayer, be assured, will not long be un- 
answered or in vain. Oftentimes boys are harder to 
interest than girls; but many is the boy who, through 
the labors of a faithful teacher, though careless and hard 
to instruct, dates his first impressions for good to a faith- 
ful Sunday-school teacher. 

~ Do you know, dear teacher, that no one gets so near 
the heart of the pupil as the teacher? and I have known, 
in my long experience, of scholars who have become 
Christians, and the parents even not knowing they were 
in any special manner interested; but they had first 
opened their heart freely to their loved teacher, and been 
led by him or her directly to the Saviour. 

Portland, Me. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE OLD HOME-NEST. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Joy to hear the dear old robins, 
In the apple-boughs once more, 

Piping, at the crimson dawning, 

O’er and o’er! 

Not a leaf, and not a blossom, 
Where their tiny feet may rest, 

Yet they seem to be so happy 
Near the old home-nest! * 


“Though of spring we gaily carol, 
There is something deafer still ; 
Weary wings have wangered over 
Wood and hill ; 
Butour hearts were ever longing 
For the place that is the best,— 
For the comfort and the shelter 
Of the old home-nest ! 


“ We have reveled in the brightness 
Of the far-off skies of blue; 

But to these familiar branches 

We were true! 

And the Father, kind and loving, 
Guided us upon our quest, 

To the blessings and the sweetness 
Of the old home-nest ! 


. 


“Do you wonder that we carol, 
Happy-hearted, to the sky ? 
Here is where our little nestling 
Learned to fly ! 

Oh, the song that we are warbling 
You will ever find the best,— 
There is nothing brighter, dearer, 

Than the old home-nest ! ” 


New York City. 





DRIFTING TOWARD THE BRIDGE-PIERS. 


A TEMPERANCE Srory. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


From the window of a sailors’ boarding-house ycung 
Jake Tucker, only a boy, was looking out upon the river. 
The tide was coming in, and the blue water raced rapidly 
past the wharves. 

“* Oh, there’s a bridge!” exclaimed Jake. 

Yes, a quarter of a mile up the river he could see a 
bridge. The space under the bridge seemed like a dark 
mouth. The piers were teeth. Continually was this 
mouth swallowing down the bright river. That was the 
way it seemed to Jake. 

“* When I see that mouth under the bridge, what makes 


me think of the saloons on the street?” wondered Jake. 
“ Are they taking down things?” 

It may have been a sermon that Jake had heard. the 
previous Sunday at home; for this was not his home. 
His father was a sailor on board the Polly and Eliza, 
and he had brought Jake along with him. But that 
sermon! It said that Drink was an evil swallowing up 
people. 

“Swallow!” thought Jake, “ swallow!” 

He recalled pictures he had seen of awful beasts de- 
vouring; of lions, tigers, serpents, sharks, swallowing. 
And-now the saloons must stand all day, with mouths 
agape, all looking for the next customer. 

“Oh!” he cried, and suddenly placed his hand on his 
heart, and then laid it on his mouth, hushing his outcry. 
He saw his father going into one of those saloons! 
He knew what his mother at home had said about the 
father’s habit, and he was sorry. He imagined a big 
dragon inside that saloon swallowing his father down. 
Jake shook his head. It made him feel badly. He 
asked himself if he could not say something to his father. 
When Abraham Tucker, the stout sailor-father, came 
into his boarding-house, the boy Jake was waiting for 
him. He led the father to the window fronting the 
strong, rapid river. 

"Tt goes pretty swift,—don’t it, father?” 

“Yes, Jaky.” " 
“ You see that bridge up there?” 

“ Oh, yes 1” 

“ Seems to be swallowing the water down. Looks like 
a mouth.” 

“Oh, well, that—that is only a—a—fancy! Sonny, 
your mother always said you were a queer chap with 
your idees.”’ 

The “queer chap” hardly noticed the words, so intent 
was he on something else. 

“Those—those shops over there! They look like 
mouths, and people going down them, father.” 

Abraham made no.reply to this remark of the “queer 
chap.” 

“Yes,” said Jake, solemnly, “people going down 
those mouths.” : 

Abraham turned fiercely upon his boy. 

“‘Say, sonny, how long you been looking out of this 
window?”’ 

“Oh, I~I—some time! ” 

‘* And you saw me going down one of the mouths over 
there?” 

“Y-y-y--es, father! Oh!—I wish ”— 

The words stuck in Jake’s throat. 

“Wish what?” 

“ Wish you—wouldn’t! ” 

It was out now ! 

What good would it do? . 

“Ahem!” grunted the father, while young Jake’s 
heart went like a shuttle from one side of his breast to 
the other. ' 

“Sonny, say, your father knows just how far to go; 
some men don’t. When I think I am going too far, I 
will stop right off. There’s my word for it.” 

At the same time he extended his big hand, and it fell 
over Jake’s little paw, covering it all up. 

. This assured Jake. His father had given his word he 
would not go too far. 

“Just like that river, boy! You or any boy might 
get out in the current too far, but it is safe enough inside 
the current,—safe enough ! ”’ 

Jake’s heart leaped now,—not in fear, but hope. That 
river had tempted him. 

“ Could—I—go? _ /—like you,—father,—won’t go too 
far?” pleaded a boy-voice. 

“ Well,—ahem!”’ 

Abraham hemmed several times, To be consistent, 
how could this venturer into the saloon’s dragon-mouth 
deny what in another way he gave himself permission to 
do,—the liberty to go where it might possibly be unsafe ? 

“ Be careful, extra now! Look out!” 

“T will, father.” 

In a little while a boy had borrowed one of the two 
boats belonging tc that double-headed female, the “ Polly 
and Eliza,” and was off on the river. 

“I won’t go too far,” he murmured. “I'll be like 
father, and stay where it is safe.” ; 

It was not a heavy boat, but the lighter of the “ Polly 
and Eliza’s” double treasures. 

“T can row it,” asserted Jake confidently. 

“ Yes,—but what if you lose an oar, and, in a scramble 
to get it, lose anoth@ér?” argued a thought in Jake’s 
brain. 

And did that happen? 





that little craft out farther and farther, and sent it ina 
hurry up toward that bridge,—toward the dark mouth 
waiting to swallow everything that came along, toward 
the threatening teeth that waited to bruise and tear and 
pull over into the angry, deep water any boat so unfor- 
tunate as to be swept against them. 

At first, Jake tried to be brave; then he shouted; 
then he turned his face toward the sky, and sat clinging 
to his seat, all the while his lips, bloodless and quivering, 
moving in appeal, while his eyes were not taken off 
from the white clouds above, cold and unfeeling as snow- 
drifts. 

Abraham Tucker was talking with a shipmate about 
the river and the bridge, as the two men worked side by 
side on the deck of the *‘ Polly and Eliza.” 

“It’s a pretty wicked river, Abe, if it gets a hold 
on ye.” 

“ What?” 

“T say, if it gits a hold on ye, and carriessyou up agin 
them bridge piers ”— 

“Oh! I s’pose so.” 

““*S’pose?’ I know so. I have seen ’em strike agin 
them piers, and over she goes,” 

“Who?” 

“ Why, the boat goes over.” 

“ I 8’ pose so.” 

* But I know it.” 

“ Yes, yes; if the habit grips a feller, he has—or he”’”— 
“What? I spoke about the bridge.” . 
Abraham was thinking about the saloon habit. His 
mind was wandering. 

**T mean the river, Abe.” 

“Oh, yes! Say!” 

“What?” 

““Where’s my boy?” he asked fiercely. 

“Yours? He and another boy went in a boat ”’— 
‘Another boy? Isn’t one enough for the saloon?” 
“S’loon? You’re wanderin’, Abe. Come to think of 
it, ?other boy didn’t go; he—he— You deef?” 
Abraham was not listening to him, not even looking 
at his mate. He was searching the river’s surface. He 
saw something that made him cry out in a tone of 
horror: “Sam! see! There! there!” 

Sam looked up, and saw that drifting boat off on the 
river. 

It seemed as if in less than a minute two men were in 
the schooner’s heavy boat; and they were pulling furi- 
ously for that runaway craft. Now and then one of 
these pursuers would turn his head toward the bridge. 

“Gainin’ on her?” 

.“ Yes-s-s! Pull!” 

Then would come silence and an intense effort. 

“There, there, Abe. Slack, boy, slack! *Most to the 
bridge!” 

Yes, its dark mass rose up tall and lowering, while 

around its piers swirled the waters angrily; and a boat 
was about to dash against those piers, when a long, 
strong arm was reached toward Jake, seized him, and 
snatched him from destruction. 
It was twilight when they all reached the schooner 
again. Jake and his father were glad to go down into 
the schooner’s little cabin. They slept in adjoining 
berths. In that little vessel all the crew had quarters in 
the cabin, but only the boy and his father were now 
there. They at once lay down. 

“Guess I won’t go on the river again, father.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, unless—some one is with you.” 

“The river is too strong for me.” ; 

“It’s too—too—strong for good many people.” 

“You get out there, and get a-going, you can’t stop,— 
Ugh! I don’t like it.” 

**N-n-o.” 

“Too strong for me. Guess I’ll stay where it’s safe 
for me, and not go again.” 

“ That’s right.” 

“ And, father, you—you—won’t go where it might be 
too strong for you ”— 

“What?” 

“‘That—that saloon, you know?” 

A voice huskily said: *‘ N-n-no.” 

“Father!” 

“What?” 

“T haven’t said my prayers.” 

Jake turned over, and knelt in his berth. 

“ Let’s ask God, father, to—to—help us.” 

In reply, a huge, warm hand was laid close upon Jake’s 
folded fingers. 

As Jake said his evening prayer, his father sobbed; 
and every big sob was a vow not to venture again into 
that black dragon-mouth of Drink. 





It happened. And the river almost fiendishly swung 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1, April 3.—The Way of the Righteous 

2. April 10.—The King in Zion................ 

3. April 17.—God’s Works and Word. 

(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt. 28 ; 1-20.) 

4, April 24.—The Lord my Shepherd.............:-.-ccseeereseersereseeee 

5, May 1.~—The Prayer of the Penitent... 

6, May 8.—Delight in God's House. 

7. May 16.—A Song of Praise 

8. May 22.—Dantiel and His Companions (Temperance 
Dan, 1: 8-21 

9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream... wh 

10, June 6.—The Fiery Furnace 

11, June 12.—The Den of Lions. 

12, June 19.— Review. ‘ 

13. June 26,—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson) 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 22, 1892. 
TitLe; DANIEL AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Dan, 1: 8-2i. Memory verses: 17-19.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


8 { But Dan‘i-el purposed in his, 8 But Daniel purposed ‘in his 
heart that he would not defile heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the| himself with the king’s meat, 
king's meat, nor with the wine; nor with the wine which 
which he drank: therefore he re- | he drank: therefore he re- 
quested of the prince of the eu- quested of the prince of the 
nuchs that he might not defile eunuchs that he might not de- 
himself, | 9 file himself, Now God made 
9 Now God had brought Dan‘t-el Daniel to find favour and com- 
into favour and tender love with| passion in the sight of the 
the prince of the eunuchs. | 10 prince of the eunuchs, And 
10 And the prince of the eunuchs | the prince of the eunuchs said 
said unto Dan‘i-el, I fear my lord | unto Daniel, I fear my lord the 
the king, who hath appointed | king, who hath appointed your 
your meat and your drink: for why meat and your drink: for why 
should he see your faces worse should he see your faces worse 
liking than thechildren whichare| liking than the youths which 
of Your sort? then shall ye make are of yourown age? so should 
me endanger my head tothe king.| ye endanger my head with the 
11 Then said Dan’i-el to Mél’zar, |} 11 king, Then said Daniel to! the 
whom the prince of the eunuchs steward, whom the prince of 
had set over Din’i-el, Han-a-ni/ah, the eunuchs had appointed 
Mish’a-el, and Az-a-ri’ah, | over Daniel, Hananiah, Misha- 
12 Prove thy servants, I beseech | 12 el, and Azariah: Prove thy 
thee, ten days; and let them give | servants, I beseech thee, ten 
us pulse toeat,and watertodrink,.| days; and let them give us 
18 Then letourcountenancesbe| ‘pulse to eat, and water to 
looked upon before thee, and the | 13 drink. Then let our counte- 
counjenance of the children that | | nances be looked upon before 
eat of the portion of the king’s thee, and the countenance of 
meéat: and as thou seest, deal with the youths that eat of the king’s 
thy servants, meat; and as thou seest, deal 
14 So he consented to them in with thy servants. So he hear- 
this matter, and provedthemten| kened unto them in this mat- 
days. ter, and proved them ten days. 
15 And at the end of ten days | 15 And at the end often daystheir 
their countenances appeared fair- countenances appeared fairer, 
er and fatter in flesh than al) the and they were fatter in flesh, 
children whichdideattheportion| than allthe youths which did 
of the king’s meat. | 16 eat ofthe king’smeat. So'the 
16 Thus Méi’/zar took away the steward took away their meat, 
portion of their meat, and the| and the wine that they should 
wine that they should drink;and| drink, and gave them pulse. 
gave them pulse. 17 Now as for these four youths, 
17 ¢ As for these four children, God gave them knowledge and 
God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and wis- 
skill in all learning and wisdom : dom : and Daniel had under- 
and Dan’i-el had understanding standing in all visions and 
in ail visions and dreams. |18 dreams, And at theend of the 
18 Now at the end of the days, days which the king had *ap- 
that the king had said he should pointed for bringing them in, 
bring them in, then the prince of the prince of the eunuchs 
the eunuchs brought them in be brought them in before Nebu- 
fore Néb-u-chad-néz’zar. |19 chadnezzar. And the king 
19 And the king communed communed with them; and 
with them ; and among them all among them all was found 
was found none like Déan‘i-el, | none like Daniel, Hananiah, 
Han-a-ni‘ab, Mish’a-el, and Az-a- Mishael, and Azariah: there- 
ri’ah : therefore stood they before | fore stood thiey before the king. 
the king. 20 And in every matter of wisdom 
20 And in all matters of wisdom and understanding, concern- 
and understanding, that the king ing which the king inquired 
inquired of them, he found them of them, he found them ten 
ten times better than all the| times better than all the magi- 
magicians and astrologers that cians and enchanters that were 
were in all his realm. 21 im all bis realm. And Daniel 
21 And Dan’i-el continued even continued even unto the first 
unto the first year of king Cy’rus.' year of king Cyrus. 


| 14 


1Heb, Hammelzar. 2Or, herds *® Heb. said. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ food” for “ meat” through- 
out, and * kindness" for “ favour” in verse 9. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


GotpEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
—Deut. 26 : 11. 


Lesson Topic: Honors for the Sel'-denying. 


1. Self-denial Required, vs. 8-13. 
2. Self-denial Practiced, vs. 14, 16. 
( 3. Seli-denial Rewarded, vs. 16, 17-21. 


GoLtpEN Text: Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with 
the wine which he drank,—Dan. 1: 8. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





Datty Home Reapryeos: 


M.—Dan. 1: 821. Honors for the self-denying. 
T.—Dan. 1:1-7, Daniel’s earlier history. 
W.—Dan. 2:1-18. Daniel in danger. 

T.—Dan, 2: 19-49. Daniel in honor. 

F.—Dan. 6: 1-17. Daniel in danger. 

$.—Dan. 6 : 18-28. Daniel in honor. 

$.—Matt. 19 : 16-30. Self-denial rewarded, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SELF-DENIAL REQUIRED. 
|. Danger of Defilement ; 
The king’s meat, .. . the wine which he drank (8). 
Thus shall. .. Israel eat their bread unclean am 4:13). 
They shall eat unclean food in Assyria =? 3). 
. is defiled (1 Cor. 8:7). 


But some... eat;... and theirconscience . 
Touch no unclean thing (2 Cor. 6 : 17). 


il, Value of Self-Denial : 
Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile him- 
self (8). 
If any man would come after me, let him deny himself (Matt. 16 : 24). 
Him shall the Son of man also confess (Luke 12 : 8). 
I buffet my body, and aap it inte bondage (1 Cor. 9: 27). 
Lay aside every weight, ... and let us run (Heb, 12 : 1). 
ill, Need of Persistency ; 
Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days (12). 
Why should he see your faces worse liking? ve. 1} 10.) 
By patience in well-doing seek for glory (Rom. 2 
Be ye steadfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15: 58). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 


II, SELF-DENIAL PRACTICED, 

1, Opportunity for Self-Denial : 

So he hearkened unto them, ... and proved them sen days (14). 
Thou shalt not eat of it (Gen. 2:17). 
Go, sell that thon hast, and give to the poor (Matt. 19 : 21). 
‘Save yourselves from this crooked generation (Acts 2 : 40), 
Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate (2 Cor. 6 : 17). 
it, Experience in Self-Denial : 

So the steward took away their meat, and the wine (16). 
We have obeyed . .. to drink no wine all our days (Jer. 35 : 8). 
When be had fasted. .. he afterward hungered (Matt. 4: 2). 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : 89). 
In fastings often, in cold and nakedness (2 Cor, 11 ; 27). 
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Ill. SELF-DENIAL REWARDED. 
|. By Physical Improvement : 


Their countenances appeared fairer, and they were fatter (15). 
Who hath wounds without cause? (Prov. 28 : 29.) 
A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine (Eccl. 8:1). 
aeat are waxen fat, they shine (Jer. 5 : 28), 
odliness is profitable for all things (1 Tim. 4: 8). 


ll. By Mental Pre-eminence ; 


God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and wis- 
dom (17). 


i. I — given thee a wise and an understanding heart (1 Kings 
12). 
Thy commandments make me wiser than mine enemies (Psa. 119 : 
98). 


Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Eg pplenat aes 7: 22), 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God Yas. 1: 5). 


ii. By High Honors: 
The king communed with them (19). 
See, I have set thee over all the Lay of a (Gen, 41 : 41). 
He shall stand before kings (Prov. 2: 
Then the no f made Daniel great (Denn? 
So this Daniel prospered in the reign of th (Dan. 6 : 28), 
IV. By Evident Superiority : 
He found them ten times better than all thé magicians (20). 
Better is a little that the righteous hath (Psa. 37 : 16). 
He by his wisdom delivered the city (Eccl. 9: 15). 


Ye are the salt of the earth (Matt. 5 : 13). 
Now are we children of God (1 John 8 : 2). 


V. By Continuous Prosperity : 
Daniel continued even unto the first year of king Cyrus (21). 
He shall never suffer the righteous to he moved (Psa. 55 : 22). 
With long life will I satisfy him (Psa. 91 : 16). 
Years of life, and peace, shall they add to thee (Prov. 3 : 2). 


I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish (John 10: 
27, 28). 


Verse 8,—‘ Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself.’ (1) Daniel's peril; (2) Daniel’s purpose; (3) Daniel’s tri- 
umph.-—(1) A beart purpose ; (2) A boly 

Verse 9.—'' God made Daniel to find favour.” 
ay. — source; (2) Its subjects; (3) Its means, 

12.—“ Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, = i age.” (DA 
tons “desired; (2) An appeal made; (3) A success 

Verse 15.—" Their countenances ap ared ler rer, oad they were 
fatter,... than all the youths.”’ ap Yonscientious action; (2) Ab- 
stemious living: 8) Favorable results, 

Verse 17.—** God gave them knowledge and skill.’’ (1) Good char- 
acter a prerequisite to God’s gifts; (2) God's gifts a reward of good 
character. 

Verse 19.—‘* Therefore stood they before the king.’’ (1) A post of 
eer’ (2) A preparation of value. 
rse 20.—‘‘ He found them ten times better than all the magi- 
aun (1) Help sought; (2) Help found.—(1) The king’s wants; (2) 
The magicians’ efforts ; (3) The Hebrews’ services. 

Verse 21.—* And Daniel continued.” (1) In life ; (2) In righteous- 
ness; (3) In honor. 


“Favor among men: 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


EXAMPLES OF SELF-DENIAL, 


Abram (Gen. 13 : 8,9; Heb. 11: 8, 9). 
Moses (Heb. 11 : 24-26). 

Esther (Est. 4:16; 5:1, 2). 

The Rechabites (Jer. 35 : 6, 7). 

Daniel (Dan, 1 ; 8, 11, 12 ; 5 : 16, 17), 

The apostles (Matt. 19 : 27 ; Mark 1 : 16-20). 
The poor widow (Luke 21 : 1-4). 

The early Church (Acts 2 : 44, 45 ; 4: 36, $7). 
Paul (Acts 20 : 24; 1 Cor. 9 : 19), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


ANTECEDENT Events.—At the time of the victory of 
Nebuchadnezzar over Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemish (Jer. 
46 : 2), Jerusalem was also attacked. Jehoiakim seems to 
have submitted to Nebuchadnezzar, délivering up some of the 
treasures and vessels of the temple, and also a number of 
hostages, mainly of noble families." The king of Babylon 
gave orders to choose, from these, proper young men to be 





educated for his service, and fed from his table. Of these,» 
four are named in Daniel 1 : 6,7,—first their Hebrew names, 
and then the names given them by the officer in whose care 
they had been placed. (These captives were taken away 
before Ezekiel and the multitude of nobles, in the days of 
Jehoiachin. Still another deportation followed the fall of 
Jerusalem.) 

PLace.—Probably at Babylon, in one of the great palaces 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Trae.—The years are reckoned differently in the Book of 
Daniel and in the previous accounts of this period. The 
fourth year of Jehoiakim in 2 Kings and Jeremiah is here 
spoken of as the “third.” There is a similar difference 
in the numbering of the years of Nebuchadnezzar. This is 
not a discrepancy, but simply denotes a different mode of 
counting. The year of the defeat of Pharaoh-Necho, accord- 
ing to the usual chronology, is.B.C. 607; but recent authori- 
ties accept a slightly later date,—B.C. 605 or 604. The time 
of the lesson extends from the year following for “three 
years” (which may mean parts of three years); that is, as 
late as 602 or 603. This, according to the mode of reckoning 
in this book, would be the second year of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. 2:1). 

Persons.—Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; Ashpenaz, 
the prince of his eunuchs; the four Jewish youths, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah (to whom Chaldean names 
were given) ; the steward in charge of the young men. 

Inctpents.—The purpose of Daniel not to defile himself 
with the food and drink supplied him; the remonstrance of 
Ashpenaz; the proposal of Daniel to the steward to try the 
effect of the simpler diet; the success of the experiment, and 
the permanent change. The knowledge and skill given by 
God to these youths, especially to Daniel. They are brought 
before the king at the appointed time, and the high favor 
granted them from their superior knowledge. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Two great prophets exercised their ministry during the 
Babylonish exile,—Daniel and Ezekiel. Both of them were 
carried into captivity before the capture of Jerusalem and 
the termination of the kingdom of Judah. Daniel was taken 
away in the first deportation of exiles by Nebuchadrezzar, in 
his expedition, which, beginning in the third year of Jehoia- 
kim (Dan. 1: 1), was completed in his fourth year, at which 


time Jeremiah uttered his famous prophecy of the seventy 


years’ domination of the king of Babylon, and of the subjee- 
tion and desolation of Judah (Jer. 25: 11,12). The seventy 
years of the Babylonish captivity are, accordingly, to be 
reckoned from this first deportation. They ended with the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus, who gave permission fo the 
Jews to return to their own land. Ezekiel was carried away 
a few years later, along with King Jehoiachin, eleven years 
before the fall of the city (Ezek. 40: 1; 2 Kings 24: 15), 

The work respectively assigned to these two prophets was 
very different; yet each had its own special importance. 
Ezekiel resided i in the midst of the great body of the exiles, 
and labored with them for their spiritual good. It was com- 
mitted to Daniel to execute a task of great consequence on 
their behalf at the court of the king of Babylon, where he 
rose to a high position, and one of marked influence. He 
was thus set to guard their interests, and, at she proper time, 
to prepare the way for their return. The present lesson is 
occupied with an incident of the period when he was still 
quite a youth. He, together with a number of young Jewish 
captives of high rank, was placed under instruction for three 
years, with a view to test their fitness for stations to be given 
to the most meritorious in the palace of the king. Their 
daily provision during this period was furnished them by the 
king, and they were placed under the charge of Ashpenaz, 
the master of the eunuchs. 

Verse 8.—But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself with the king's meat: The word translated “ meat” 
is a peculiar term found only in this connection (Dan. 1 : 5, 
13, 15, 16; 11: 26). It denotes the portion of food allotted 
to them by the king’s order. This food was defiling for two 
reasons. The laws of the Mosaic ceremonial were not re- 
garded in it (Hos. 9: 3). The law prescribed which animals 
might, and which might not, be eaten, which were accounted 
clean, and which unclean; its prescriptions were not observed 
by their Gentile oppressors, And in the second place, the 
Babylonians were idolaters, The king’s meat had doubtless 
been offered in sacrifice to idols, so that participation of it 
involved complicity with idolatry, and was tantamount to an 
act of worship to these false gods (1 Cor. 10 : 20).— Nor with 
the wine which he drank: This too was defiling, since it had 
doubtless been consecrated to an idol deity, and part of it had 
been poured out in libation.—Therefore he requested of the 
prince of the ewnuchs that he might not defile himself: He with- 
out delay took measures to carry his resolution into effect. 
He was not ashamed to confess his religious scruples to this 
heathen officer, who could not sympathize with them. He 
was willing to brave anything rather than disobey God. 

Verse 9.—Now God made Daniel to find favour and compas- 
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sion in the sight of the prince of the ewnuchs: Instead of the 
haughty rebuff and the harsh treatment that might have 
been expected to follow what might have been interpreted as 
an insolent request, Daniel was treated with kindness and 
consideration by this officer. God inclined his heart toward 
Daniel. : 

Verse 10.—And the prince of the ewnuchs said unto Daniel, I fear 
my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat dnd your drink : 
He was afraid to disobey the royal orders.—For why should he 
see your faces worse liking than the youths which are of your own 
age? “ Worse liking” is old English for “in worse condition.” 
It appears here, from the plural “ your faces,” that Daniel 
was making the request for others as well as for himself. 
His good example had encouraged his three friends to take 
the same stand that he had done.—So should ye endanger my 
head with the king: If he were to disregard orders, and thus 
allow them to Jose flesh, he might forfeit his life by so doing. 

Verse 11.—Then said Daniel to the steward : The Authorized 
Version has “ Melzar;” but this is an official designatidn, 
not a proper name.— Whom the prince of the eunvelis had ap- 
pointed over Daniel and his three friends: Daniel took encour- 
agement from his integview with Ashpenaz to make a fresh 
attempt with his subordinate, He saw that the chief would 
not object if he had no responsibility in the matter, and if it 
could be done with impunity. He therefore proposes a tem- 
porary arrangement, which could be tried without risk, and 
could be given up if it proved unsatisfactory. 

Verse 12.—-Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days ; and 
let them give us pulse [marg., herbs] to eat, and water to drink: 
He asks only for a short trial, that they may be allowed to 
give up the. rich delicacies, and live abstemiously for a few 
days. He felt sure that the plain and simple diet would be 
more to their advantage than the dainties which for con- 
science’ sake they were anxious to forgo. He was, there- 
fore, willing to abide by the result of the experiment. The 
proposal was so reasonable that the steward acceded to it; 
and at the end of ten days it appeared that they had thriven 
better than those who partook of the food supplied them by 
the king. It does not follow from this that it is every one’s 
duty to abandon animal food, live only upon vegetables, and 
drink nothing but water. But, as a simple matter of health, 
plain, substantial fare is much better than rich, luxurious 
living. Daniel and his friends were not governed by a mere 
regard to the laws of health. It was with them a question 
of principle. 

Verse 17.—Now as for these four youths} God gave them knowl- 
edge and_skill in all learning and wisdom: Their self-denial 
resulted.in more vigorous health, and this in more.active 
minds and better success in study. But something more is 
here meant than the natural consequences of temperate habits, 
They had conscientiously obeyed the will of God, and he 
rewarded their fidelity by giving them a higher intellectual 
capacity and larger acquirements.—And Daniel had wnder- 
standing in all visions and dreams: This has reference to the 
interpretations which he was subsequently enabled to give of 
the prophetic dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, and of the visions 
which were granted to Daniel himself. 

Verse 18.—After the three years had expired (v. 5), dur- 
ing which they were to continue their studies, they were pre- 
sented before the king, and were examined in: the various 
branches which they had pursued ; and Daniel and his three 
friends surpassed all their competitors. They were accord- 
ingly selected to “‘stand before the king ;” that is, they were 
taken into his service, and employed in such positions as they 
seemed to be fitted for, And it is added that they proved 
themselves superior, in the estimate of the king, to “all the 
magicians and enchanters that were in all his realm.” The 
terms “magicians and enchanters” are meant to describe 
divisions of the learned classin Babylon. The first word ren- 
dered “ magicians” may be borrowed from the corresponding 
class among the Egyptians (Gen. 41:8; Exod.7:11). The 
word rendered “ enchanters” is a native Babylonish expres- 
sion, and has been recognized in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

Verse 21.—And Daniel continued even unto the first year of 
king Cyrus: He was thus in Babylon from the very begin- 
ning of the captivity to its close. And that he survived it 
for some years at least appears from his receiving a revela- 
tion (Dan. 10: 1) ini the third year of Cyrus. The statement 
that he continued unto the first year of Cyrus is not meant, 
therefore, to mark the limit of his life or of his ministry. 
He lived up to that important epoch, and beyond it. Com- 
pare a similar statement respecting Jeremiah (Jer. 1 : 3), 
who nevertheless continued his ministry (Jer. 40-45) after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The close of the seventh century before Christ was an 
eventful time in the history of Western Asia. In its last ten 
years, Nineveh, and with it the great Assyrian Empire, fell 
before the attack of its hereditary enemies, Babylon, Media, 
and Elam; the throne of Babylon having been previously 
seized by the Assyrian viceroy, Nabopolassar, the father of 


the mighty Nebuchadnezzar, who took advantage of the 

troubles of his imperial master at Nineveh to rise against 

him, and found an independent throne. Then came Pharaoh- 

Necho from Egypt, hoping to seize some of the Assyrian 

provinces west of the Euphrates, and thus extend the do- 

minions of the Nile valley to the limits which they had 

proudly reached in the grand old days of Thothmes IIL, 

nine hundred years before. 

But his triumph proved short-lived. Nebuchadnezzar, the 

generalissimo of his father, now sultan of Babylonia, crushed 

him in the battle of Carchemish, and then pressed after his 

retreating forces across Western Asia to the borders of Egypt, 

which he proposed to humble, in a decisive campaign, beyond 

the power of future aggression, outside its African limits. But 

at that moment came news that Nabopolassar was dead, and 

a hasty march across the desert, with a picked body of light- 

armed troops, was instantly begun by Nebuchadnezzar, to 

secure for himself the throne of his father before any dispute 

could rise about the succession. 

The good King Josiah, of Judah, had been killed in the 

disastrous battle of Megiddo, fought in rash audacity by him, 

as a vassal of the powers on the Euphrates, against Pharaoh- 

Necho; and Jerusalem had begun its last swift descent towards 

ruin through the accession to its throne of Jehoiakim, the 
worthless son of the dead king, whom the little nation so 
deeply mourned. Awed by Pharaoh-Necho’s victory at 
Megifldo, the new monarch had revolted from vassalage to 
Babylonia, the heir of the Assyrian Empire, his former 
suzerain, and had thrown himself into the arms of Egypt. 
For this, Nebuchadnezzar, on his march to the Nile, had 
summoned Jerusalem to surrender in the third year of the 
new reign, but contented himself with Jehoiakim’s submis- 
sion, and a formal acknowledgment of conquest, in the de- 
livery to the Chaldeans of part of the gold and silver vessels 
used in the temple worship, which were carried off, and laid 
up in the “treasure-house of his god in Babylon,” and by 
receiving a number of the chief youth of Judea as hostages 
to be brought up at Babylon; that they might, from their 
opening manhood, be Chaldean in sympathies and loyalty, 
and thus influence their countrymen in the future. Asthings 
turned out, however, they never returned ; Jerusalem passing 
from one revolt to another, till, in B. C. 588, it was burned to 
the ground, its walls thrown down, and its temple left a heap 
of smoking ruins. 

Among the youths thus led in the train of the great king 
for education at his court were four whosé names have come 
down to us,—Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah ; the 
favored few, chosen, from perhaps a large number, by the 
lord high chamberlain, Ashpenaz, for their freedom from any 
blemish, their personal beauty, and their intellectual bright- 
ness, for special preparation to act as pages to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and to stand before him. Babylonia had for ages 
been famous for its great schools, in which the priests and 
learned men were trained in the “ wisdom” of the day, in- 
cluding, among other things, more especially, the study of 
astrological science and the magic arts, by which divination 
was thought possible. A siga from the gods was held essen- 
tial before any step could be taken in affairs of state; and 
hence, dreams, omens, the relative position of the planets at 
a given moment, and much else, demanded vast industry to 
class, for explanation as to their import, under fixed rules 
contained in countless treatises, 

In accordance with Oriental custom, youths chosen for 
court training were taken into the palace, and maintained at 
the king’s expense; eating from the royal kitchens, and in 
all respects treated as members of his vast household. They 
also received new Babylonian names. “ Daniel,’ which means 
“The judge of God,”—that is, “One who judges in the name 
of God” [or, My judge is God],—was put aside for “ Belte- 
shazzar,’—“ Protect his life!’”? “ Hananiah” became “Sha- 
drach,”—a word of doubtful meaning. “ Mishael”—“ Who 
is like God?”+was henceforth known as “ Meshach,”—a 
name not yet explained; and “Azariah,”—“ Whom Jehovah 
helps,”—became “Abed-nebo” (not “nego”), ‘The servant 
of [the god] Nebo.” 

If, however, the officials supposed that, by changing the 
names of the youths, they would change their principles, and 
turn them from Jehovah to the gods of Babylon, they were 
in a greaterror. Eyer since the “law” had been found in 
a lumber-room of the temple, during the reign of Josiah, the 
homage paid to it had been increasingly profound ; and it is 
hence nothing strange that Daniel and his companions re- 
solved to be faithful to it, even to the extent of observing 
minutely its rules of Levitical “cleanness” in regard to their 
food. The “king’s meat” might be part of sacrifices offered 
to idols, or it might have been inspected with heathen rites, 
and the wine which he drank might have been in some way 
defiled by priestly invocations or otherwise. Daniel, there- 
fore, begged the high chamberlain, or perhaps the chief 
butler, to excuse him from taking food or drink which might 
thus defile him. 

Fortunately, Daniel was in high favor with this official, 
but in terror at the awful absolutism of the king, which could 
in a moment, on any ground, order his execution, he hesitated 





to allow so great an innovation. It might tell on the health 





of his young friend and his companions, and be fatal to him- 
self if the king heard of it. Daniel, however, overcame his 
scruples by proposing that the change might be permitted for 
a short time, by way of experiment, the result, after ten days, 
determining wheiher there was ground for alarm. 

The exchange thus made, for censcience’ sake, was no light 
one. Meals from the royal table, of every possible delicacy, 
and wine of the finest growth, must have had great tempta- 
tions to most. Instead of all this, however, the four Hebrews 
asked and obtained a simple vegetable diet, such as was eaten 
in half-fasts,—mainly, it would seem, of legumes, such as beans 
and lentils, with no drink but water. But the trial was in 
Daniel’s favor ; for he and his friends, at the end of the ten 
days, were declared to look better than any of the others who 
had fared royally. 

Nor can there be a doubt that the disuse of wine would be 
of benefit to them ; for health does not need stimulants, and, 
as we see from the experiments of John Hunter, even wine 
causes a feverishness very hurtful to any, but especially to 
the young. Their brain, also, as well as their bodies, was the 
better for their self-denial, the four being declared by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to be “‘ten times” as good, in “all matters of wis- 
dom and understanding,” as all the “ magicians and astrolo- 
gers” through the land. 

Simplicity in diet and total abstention from strong drink 
have thus the great support, as supremely desirable, of this 
famousillustration. Well would it be for all workers, whether 
with hand or brain, if, like Daniel, they were faithful to their 
conscience, when they see how God teaches them, by the re- 
sult, not only in the case of Daniel, but of a countless multi- 
tude in our own day, that his course was net only wise, but 
right. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





YOUTHFUL CONFESSORS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Daniel was but a boy at the date of the Captivity, and little 
more at the time of the attempt to make a Chaldean of him. 
The last verse says that he “continued even unto the first year 
of King Cyrus,” the date given elsewhere as the close of the 
Captivity (2 Chron. 86: 22; Ezral:1; 6:3). From Daniel 
10 : 1 we learn that he lived on till Cyrus’s third year, if not 
later; but the date in 1:21 is probably given in order to 
suggest that Daniel’s career covered the whole period of the 
Captivity, and burned like a star of hope for the exiles, The 
incident in our lesson is a noble example of religious principle 
applied to small details of daily life, and shows how God’ 
crowns such conscientious self-restraint with success, The 
lessons which it contains are best gathered by following the 
narrative. 

1, The heroic determination of the boyish confessor is first 
set forth. The plan of taking leading young men from the 
newly captured nation and turning them into Babylonians 
was a stroke of policy as heartless and high-handed as might 
be expected from a great conqueror. In some measure, the 
same thing has been done by all nations who have built up a 
world-wide dominion. The new names given to the youths, 
the attaching of them to the court, their education in Baby- 
lonish fashion, all were meant for the same purpose,—to 
denationalize them, and strip them of their religion, and thus 
to make them tools for more easily governing their coun- 
trymen. 

Most men would yield to the influences, and be so lapped 
in the comforts of their new position as to become pliable as 
wax in the conqueror’s hands; but here and there he would 
come across a bit of stiffer stuff, which would break rather 
than bend. Such an obstinate piece of humanity was found 
in the Hebrew youth of some fifteen years whose Hebrew 
name (“God is my judge”) expressed a truth that ruled him, 
when the name was exchanged for one that invoked Bel. It 
took some firmness for a captive lad, without friends or influ- 
ence, to take Daniel’s stand ; for the motive of his desire to 
be excused from taking the fare provided can only have been 
religions. He was determined, in his brave young heart, not 
to “defile” himself with the king’s meat. The phrase points 
to the pollution incurred by eating things offered to idols, 
and does not imply scrupulousness like that of Pharisaic 
times, nor necessarily suggest a late date for the book. Prébs 
ably there had been some kind of religious consecration of 
the food to Babylonian gods, and Daniel, in his sulitary faith- 
fulness, was carrying out the same principles which Paul 
afterwards laid down for Corinthian Christians, as to par- 
taking of things offered to idols, Similar difficulties are sure 
to emerge in analogous cases, and do so, on many mission 
fields. 

The motive here, then, is distinctly religious. Common 
life was so woven in with idolatrous worship that every meal 
was in some sense a sacrifice. Therefore “Touch not, taste 
not, handle not,” was the inevitable dictate for a devout heart. 
Daniel seems to have been the moving spirit; but, as is gen- 
erally the case, he was able to infuse his own stroag convic- 
tions into his companions, and the four of them held together 








in their protest. The great lesson from the incident is that 
religion should regulate the smallest details of life, and that 
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it is not narrow ovvr-scrupulousness, but fidelity to the high- 
est duty, when a man sets his foot down about any small mat- 
ter, and says, “ No, I dare not do it, little as it is, and pleasant 
as it might be to sense, because I should thereby be mixed 
up in a practical denial of my God.” “So did not I, because 
of the fear of God” (N&h. 5 “15)is a motto which will require 
from many a young man abstinence from many things which 
it would be much easier to accept. 

2, This young confessor was as prudent as he was brave; 
and the story goes on to show how wisely he played his part, 
and how willing he was to accept all working compromises 
which might smooth his way. He did not at all want to pose 
asa martyr, and had no pleasure in making a noise, The 
favor which he had won with the high officer who looked 
after the lads before their formal examination (graduation, 
we might call it) is set down in the narrative to the Divine 
favor; but that favor worked by means, and, no doubt, the 
Jad had done his part to win the important good opinion of 
his superior. The more firm is our determination to take no 
step beyond the line of duty, the more conciliatory we should 
be, But many people seem to think the heroism is shown 
by rudeness, and that if we are afraid that we shall sometime 
have to say “ No” very emphatically, we should prepare for 
it by a great many preliminary and unnecessary negatives. 
The very stern need for parting company when conscience 
points one way and companions another is a reason for keep- 
ing cordially together whenever we can. 

“The prince of the eunuchs” made a very reasonable ob- 
jection. He had been appointed to see after the health of 
the lads, and had ample means at his disposal; and if they 
lost their health fn this chase after what he could only think 
a superstitious fad, the dcspot whom he served would think 
nothing of making him answer with hishead, His fear gives 
a striking side-light as to the conditions of service in such a 
court, where no man’s head was firm between his shoulders. 
Why should the prince of the eunuchs have supposed that 
the diet asked for would not nourish the lads? It was that 
of the bulk of men everywhere, and he had only to go out 
into the streets or the nearest barrack in Babylon to see what 
thews and muscles could be nurtured on vegetable diet and 
water. ~ But whatever the want of ground in his objection, it 
was enough that he had it. Note that he puts it entirely on 
possible harmful results to himself, and that silences Daniel, 
who had no right to ask another to run his head into the 
noose, into which he was ready to put his own, if necessary. 
Martyrs by proxy, who have such strong convictions that 
they think it somebody else’s duty to run risk for them, are 
by wo means unknown. 

This boy was made of other metal. So, apparently, he 
gives up the prince of the eunuchs, and turns to another of the 
friends whom he had made in his short captivity,—the person 
in whose more immediate charge he and his three friends 
were. He is named Melzar in the Authorized Version; but 
the Revised Version more accurately takes that to be a name 
of office, and translates it as “steward.” He did the catering 
for them, and was sufficiently friendly to listen to Daniel's 
reasonable proposal to try the vegetable diet for “ten days,” 
—probably meaning an indefinite period, sufficiently long to 
test results, which a literal ten days would perhaps scarcely 
be. So the good-natured steward let his lads have their way, 
much wondering in his soul, no doubt, why they should take 
as much trouble to aveid good living as most youths would 
have taken to get it. 

8. The success of the experiment comes next. We do not 
need to suppose a miracle as either wrought or suggested by 
the narrative. The issue might have taught the steward a 
wholesome lesson in dietetics, which he and a great many of 
us much need, “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance, 
of the things which he possesseth,” and his bodily life consisteth 
not in the abundance and variety of the things that he eateth. 
The teaching of this lesson is, not that vegetarianism or total 
abstinence are obligatory, for diet is heré regarded only as 
part of idolatrous worship ; but certainly a secondary conclu- 
sion, fairly drawn from the story, is that vigorous health is 
best kept up on very sir:ple fare. Many dinner-tables, over 
which God's blessing is formally asked, are spread in such a 
fashion as it is hard to suppose deserves his blessing. The 
simpler the fare, the fewer ‘he wants; the fewer the wants, 
the greater the riches; the freer the life, the more leisure 
for higher pursuits; and the more sound the bodily health. 

But the rosy faces and vigorous health of Daniel and his 
friends may illustrate, by a picturesque example, a large 
trath,—that God suffers no man to be a loser by faithfulness, 
and more than makes up all that is surrendered for his sake. 
The blessing of God on small means makes them fountains of 
truer joy than large ones unblessed. No man hath left any- 
thing for Christ’s sake but he receives a hundredfold in this 
life, if not in the actual “lessings surrendered, at all eyents in 
the peace and joy of heart of which they were supposed to be 
bearers. God fills places emptied by himself, and those emp- 
tied by us for his sake. 

4. The conscientious abstinence of Daniel had limits. The 
learning of the “Chaldeans” was largely ritualistic, and 
magic, incantations, divination, and mythology constituted a 
most important part of it. Did not the conscience which 





could not swallow idolatrous food resent being forced to as- 
similate idolatrous learning? No; for all that learning 
could be acquired by a faithful monotheist, and could be 
used against the system which gave it birth. Like Moses, or 
like the young Pharisee Paul, these Jewish boys nurtured 
their faith by knowledge of their enemies’ belief, and used 
their childhood’s lessons as weapons in fighting for God’s 
truth, It is not every man’s duty to become familiar with 
error, or to master anti-Christian systems. But if it become 
ours, we are not to turn away from the task, nor to doubt that 
God will keep his own truth alight in our minds, if we 
realize the danger of the position, and seek to cling to him. 

5. So we have the last scene in the youths’ appearance be- 
fore Nebuchadrezzar. A three years’ curriculum was con- 
sidered necessary to turn a Jewish boy into a Chaldean 
expert, fit to be a traitor to his nation, an apostate from his 
God, and a tool of the tyrant’s. So far as knowledge of the 
priestly and astronomical science went, the four Hebrews 
came out at the top of the lists. The great king himself, 
with that personal interference in all departments which 
makes a despot’s life so burdensome, put them through their 
paces, and was satisfied. His object had been to get instru- 
ments with which he could work on the Captivity, and, no 
doubt, also to secure servants who had no links with anybody 
in Babylon. Foreigners, “kinless loons,” are favorites with 
despots, for plain reasons. But Nebuchadrezzar could not 
fathom the hearts of the lads. An incarnation of unbridled 
will would find it difficult to understand a life guided by 
conscience, and religious scruples would have sounded as an 
unknown tongue to him. But yet, as he and they stood face 
to face, who was strongest, the conqueror or the youths who 
feared God, and none besides? They were in their right 
place at the head of the examination lists. They had not 
said, “‘ We do not believe in all this rubbish, and we are not 
going to trouble ourselves to master it;” but they had set 
themselves determinedly to work, and been all the more per- 
severing because of their objection to the diet. If a young 
man has to be singular by reason of his religion, let him be 
singularly diligent in his work, and seek to be first, not 
merely for his own glory, but for the sake of the religion 
which he professes, 

“Plain living and high thinking” ought to go together. 
America and England have many names “carved high on 
their annals, and written deep on their citizens’ hearts, who 
have nourished a sublime, studious youth in poverty, “ culti- 
vating literature on a little oatmeal,” and who all their lives 
have “scorned delights and lived laborious days.” It is the 
temper which is most likely to succeed, but which, whether 
it succeeds or not, brings the best blessings to those who cul- 
tivate it. Such a youth will generally be followed by an 
honored manhood like Daniel’s, but will, at all events, be its 
own reward, and have God’s blessing. 

“Daniel continued unto the first yeat of King Cyrus.” These 
simple words contain volumes. During all the troubles of 
the nation, from the king’s insanity, and the murders of his 
successors, amidst whirling intrigues, envies, plots, and per- 
secutions, this one man stood firm, like a pillar amid blowing 
sands. So God keeps the stedfast soul which is fixed on him; 
and, while the world passeth away, and the fashion thereof, 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W.,WARREN, D.D. 


The lessons in song are ended. Those of fidelities of heart 
and life begin. 

Daniel resolved that he would keep Jewish regulations 
touching allowed and forbidden meats and drinks in Babylon. 
This was fidelity to God’s commandments, not doing in Rome 
as the Romans do. He at once requested the head-steward’s 
permission to keep his purpose (v.8). Seemingly he periled 
a!l,—rank, promotion, social standing,—for a scruple or whim. 

For such adherence to duty are there rewards? Yes, where 
God reigns. 1. He brought him into tender love of the 
steward (v.9). Thus not only was God a helper, but he made 
the steward one also. 2. Health (v. 15). 3. Intellectual 
ability (v. 20). 4. Great service to the empire (chap. 2). 
5. The saving of many lives (chap. 2: 24). 6. High posi- 
tion (v. 49). 7. Great character. 8. Broad wisdom. 9. Fore- 
telling the time of Christ’s coming. 10. Liberation of his 
people. 11. Long life for himself. 

It is hard to conceive of a grander life than Daniel's. To 
victoriously face kings and lions is the task of no pleasure- 
seeking soul, It must beone greater than both lions and kings. 

The Old Testament heroes, and the greatest hero of the 
ages, were all tested by temptation. It was notably strange 
for a slave to be tempted till he could be trusted with the 
headship of the empire. But he loved God's law in little 
matters more than the greatest gift of kings in great matters. 
No wonder God loves such men enough to work miracles to 
save and advance them. ‘The perfectly obedient one, he who 
always did what pleased God, was raised high above all heaven. 
Those who are like him God raises up to sit in the heavenly 





places with Christ Jesus. The best hofors and highest digni- 
ties were not exhausted in the time of Daniel. 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself 
with the king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank (v. 8). 
It requires character in a young man to recognize the 
fact that what is fashionable and stylish is not necessarily 
pure or praiseworthy. Most young men are disposed to 
think that it is safe to follow the ekample of the “ upper 
ten” in the community, in matters of food and drink and 
dress and speech and occupation and amusement. But now 
and then a young man or a young woman is strong enough 
and true enough to say, “I will not defile myself by what I 
eat, or drink, or wear, or do, even if the kings and quéens of 
fashion say it is the proper thing to do.” Such a person is a 
person of mark and of power, in Babylon or in Philadelphia ; 
and a few more persons of that sort would make the world 
feel their influence for good. . 

God made Daniel to find favour and compassion in the sight of 
the prince of the eunuchs (v. 9). A young man doesn’t neces- 
sarily lose the respect and favor of those who are over him 
by having principle and adhering to it. Personal integrity 
is not likely to make its possessor distrusted by those whose 
highest interests are linked with his. Right doing improves 
a young man’s personal attractiveness, and personal attrac- 
tiveness is never a barrier to popularity or success. Even if 
a young man were to lose favor by doing well, it were better 


for him to be faithful and true; but in the long run there is 


no surer way of winning respect and confidence than by 
deserving them. 

I fear my lord the king: ... for why should he see your faces 
worse liking than the youths which-are of your own age? (v. 10.) 
How many good conscientious souls there are, who honestly 
fear that a pure-minded young man will suffer in one way 
or another by his abstemiousness, or his regularity, or his 
simple tastes! They are sure that he would be the gainer 
by a richer diet, or more stimulating drinks, or livelier occu- 
pations, or less continuous devotion to work or study. No 
young man, or older one, pursues the even tenor of his sensi- 
ble way, in exceptional fidelity to the laws of health, without 
being constantly warned against his danger of deterioration, 
or physical and mental ruin, by doing what he knows to be 
every way best for him. Wherever there is a young Daniel 
with his face set to the right, there are sure to be mistaken 
though well-meaning friends to protest against his course, as 
sure to prove injurious to him. 

Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days; and let them give 
us pulse to eat, and water to drink, Then let owr countenances be 
looked upon before thee, and the countenance of the youths that eat 


of the king's meat ; and as thou seest, deal with thy servants (vs. 


12, 13). Actual experiment is better than arguing. If a 
young man be told that beer is healthfully nourishing, let 
him compare the face of a regular beer-drinker (to say noth- 
ing of his breath) with the man who lets that swash entirely 
alone. If arguments be offered to show him that wine is bet- 
ter than water or milk, at home or abroad, let him learn a 
lesson ftom the coniplexion and the nerve-excitability of the 
man who takes wine freely, in contrast with the man who 
contents himself with nature’s beverages. Apart from mere 
theorizing on this question, let him study the facts in the 
case, and then draw his own conclusions, 

And at the end of ten days their countenances appeared fatrer, 
and they were fatter [or, in better condition] in flesh, than all the 
youths which did eat of the king's meat (v.15). Why, of course 
that wasso! Who doubts that abstinence from alcoholic 
stimulants secures a better physical condition than indulgence 
in such stimulants can give? In the case of these Hebrew 
youth, the objection to the king’s food and drink was, that 
these things were connected with idol worship, rather than 
that they contained alcohol; but, apart from that question, 
it was found in their case, as it is found in every similar case, 
that the man who would have his body at its best, for looks 
or for service, does well to let liquor alone. The test of ex- 
perience, from the days of Samson to those of John L. Sulli- 
van, has been unvaryingly in thisdirection. Some weak-kneed 
preacher, or blear-eyed dude, or rednosed high-liver, may 
insist upon it that “ moderation in the use of God's gifts is 
better than abstinence ;” but if a young man be in training 
for a boat-race, for a football game, or for a boxing-match, 
his professional trainer will say to him, in substance: “ Let 
liquor alone, if you would be at your best in this contest; for 
he that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things, 
and, in the matter of liquors, temperance is abstinence.” 
Meanwhile, every man who has “ put his money up” on this 
issue will cry out to his favorite athlete, “ Dare to be a Dan- 
iel.” Whoever really “means business” in a flesh-and-blood 
struggle, knows and says that total abstinence is his only 
safety. 

Now as for these four youths, God gave them knowledge and skill 
in all learning and wisdom... . And in every matter of wisdom 
and understanding, concerning which the king inquired of them, 
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he found them ten times better than all the magicians and enchanters 
that were in all his realm (vs. 17,20). All mental and spiritual 
power is from God; and personal integrity and fidelity (such 
as were shown in the conduct of these Hebrew youths) 
are essential to the best use of such power. Moreover, a clear 
brain and an unclouded mind are possible in abstinence, as 
they are not to one who is, in any measure, under the influ- 
ence of alcoholic stimulants. What railroad corporation 
would prefer moderate drinkers to abstainers for engine-driv- 
ers and signal-men? Who would not be glad that the man 
at the wheel on shipboard in a stormy night, or the driver 
of a stage-coach on a mountain road, or the apothecary’s pre- 
scription clerk compounding poisons,-or the operating surgeon 
in a critical case, or the judge on the bench giving an impor- 
tant decision, was not only sober, but abstinent? Moderate 
drinking has its plausible arguments in theory; but when it 
it comes to a practical matter, in the realm of body or of mind, 
total abstinence is always better, as every intelligent and fair- 
minded man must admit. , 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The ground on which Daniel and his friends refused to 
partake of the king’s meat and drink may be seen set forth 
elsewhere in this issue of The Sunday School Times. So we 
leave that, and proceed at once td speak of the action of 
Daniel and his friends. We may, however, as well confine 
ourselves to Daniel, as he seems to have been the one who 
took such brave counsel; and his friends followed that which 
he laid down as the right course of action. 

In the first place, call the attention of the class to the fact 
that there were many reasons that might have led Daniel to 
silence and acquiescence in the customs of that land in which 
he was a captive. He might have said, “Here we are cap- 
tives, and, if we do not obey the laws of the land, it will go 
hard with us.” This was true. How hard it might have 
gone with them, we may judge by the fear of Melzar regard- 
ing his own fate if things went badly with these young cap- 
tives. The laws of that land were stern, and the will of the 
monarch was really the supreme law of the land, so that the 
action of Daniel in truth imperiled his head. Yet all this 
made no difference to this young hero, whose mind was made 
up on the question of the right and wrong of the action to 
which he took exception. All that he saw was the wrong of 
it, and that was enough. No other question seems to have 
had any weight with him as soon as that of the quality of the 
act was settled. Not so do many men argue in our times. 
They see the right just as clearly as Daniel did, but fears are 
in the way, and they begin to argue in one way or another, 
and presently obscure the right in such a way that conscience 
is confused; and they end by doing that which at the start 
they knew well enough was not right. 

Again, Daniel might have said: “God has forgotten us, 
and here, for no fault of our own, we arggaptives in a strange 
land. ‘Since God has thus let us fall into such evil case, he 
will not be over strict with us.” This is an argument that I 
have heard in modern times, Men do not really believe it, 
but they use it as a kind of club with which to browbeat 
their consciences, and dull the cry that they make. Not 
such a man was Daniel. He knew, indeed, that it was not 
his fault that he was in captivity; but he also knew well the 
law of the Lord his God, and that that law was as imperative 
in Babylon as it was in Jerusalem. So, without any argu- 
mentation on this score, or befogging of the question, he took 
his course, and held to it persistently. 

Again, he might have argued as follows: “Here I am, a 
friend of Melzar, and if I stick to my point, it may bring 
him into great difficulties; and I have no right thus to treat 
a man who has proved my true friend.” This was perhaps 
the hardest of any of the arguments I have mentioned for a 
man situated as Daniel was to resist. But he resisted it just 
as firmly as he did all the rest. There stood the right, and 
there stood his friend Melzar; and Daniel chose the right, in 
spite of all the calls of human friendship. The reason for 
this was that this hero saw God behind Melzar, and was far 
more anxious to please his divine Friend than he was to 
please his human friend. 

How did Daniel manage thus to stand firm in the line of 
duty? I doubt not that it was because he refused to argue 
the case when he had once seen where the path of duty lay. 
It is this arguing that does so mach mischief in these days. 
There is no more trouble in the seeing of the right to-day 
than there was in Daniel’s time, but the difficulty is that sin- 
fal hearts want to do that which is wrong, for some supposed 
advantage that they will gain; and so they argue till the 
right has become obscured, and the wrong is then more easily 
chosen, Thus the love of money is so strong that men 
have recourse to all manner of arguments that will allow 
them to make money in ways that are not right. If there 
were no money at the end of the proposed course of action, 
there would not be a hesitation for one moment as to the 
morality of the action entered upon. For example, if the 
publication of a Sunday edition of the daily paper was 






freighted with loss of cash, does any one suppose for one mo- 
ment that any of the dailies would have argued for the right 
of a Sunday edition? Certainly not; for their judgment 
would not have been befogged with any such sophistries as 
those which now they palm off on the public. And so with 
a host of evils, the lottery iniquity among them. The con- 
fusion of moral judgment about them all comes from the fact 
that we think that something can be gained from them, 
and so we begin to try and find or invent arguments that 
shall support our desires and suppress our consciences. The 
only way to keep to the narrow path of truth is resolutely to 
keep the right to the front, and refuse utterly to debate the 
matter, acting on that which our best self declares to be the 
right, irrespective of fear or favor. This is just what this 
boy did in our lesson ; and, as a matter of fact, it brought him 
and his friend Melzar out at the big end of the horn. But 
even if this had not been the case, still it was the right 
course to pursue, Right generally does end happily in this 
world; but if it does not do so, it does in the world to come. 
And what ends well there, is well indeed. 
New York Oity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Daniel.—We liave a new name in our lesson story, and 
verses from another book of the Bible. It is named Daniel, 
for the one who is believed to have written the book, or a 
great part of it. When Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, 
and took King Jehoiakim, king of Judah, a prisoner, with 
many others, he gave orders to one of his chief princes that 
he should find some boys from the royal families, who were 
strong and handsome, brave and bright, to be brought to 
Babylon to be trained for him, and made fit to stand in his 
palace and his court. Among these were Daniel and three 
young friends. In Babylon all was strange and new to them. 
Their names at home all had some meaning to remind them 
of the true God whom they had been taught to.worship ; for, 
though the people of Judah as a nation were punished for 
forsaking God, yet in many homes were those who had been 
faithful to the God of Israel. In Babylon the four young 
captives were each given a new name, which might .remind 
them of some idol god. Daniel’s real name meant “God is 
my judge.” Wecan read and wonder if he sometimes remem- 
bered that, even though strange voices called him Belte- 
shazzar, after Bel, a god of the Babylonians. These boys 
were to be well kept, under the care of a prince, and well 
taught by the wisest teachers in the kingdom. It was the 
king’s purpose to train them for himself, that he might use 
them for his own honor and glory. 

Daniel Purposed in his Heart.—The Jewish boy-had pur- 
poses of his own; he was a thoughtful boy. When meats 
were set before them which he knew had been offered to idol 
gods, or were such as a pious Jew would not taste, and When 
wine was offered them to drink as the princes and attendants 
drank, or such as was poured over the idol altars, what did 
Daniel do? Did he say meekly, What can a captive boy do? 
Did he quietly swallow it all, and say, “ 1 am in Babylon, and 
must do as the Babylonians do”? No; he was brave and 
strong, and meant to keep so. It was no sudden whim, no 
foolish notion; for he had resolved in his heart not to defile 
himself, What is it to defile? To beless pure, to be spoiled, 
stained, unclean. Daniel knew his body would not be so 
pure and strong if he were false to all he had been taught in 
childhood, if he indulged in food or drink which could be 
harmful. But he was really a slave, bound to obey his keep- 
ers. What could he do about it? Just what any earnest 
child might; he could do right, and trust in God, who will 
always help and strengthen. 

Favor and Tender Love-—Read the ninth verse, and see 
how it came that Daniel had a friend at court,—not by yield- 
ing or fawning for favor, but because God helped him to be 
strong and wise, brave and true; and such a boy is sure to 
have friends, to be trusted and honored. No doubt, with 
respectful manner and in a proper way, Daniel was not afraid 
to say that they could not take the king’s meat and wine. 
What could the prince do? He loved the handsome boy, 
and would gladly please him, but he was afraid of the king. 
If he disobeyed, and the four young Hebrews became thin 
and pale, he might have his head cut off as a punishment 
for neglect. Daniel asked the one who was appointed to pre- 
pare their food, to give them some plain diet, some grain or 
vegetable food, and water to drink. 

For Ten Days.—“ Prove us,” said Daniel, “for ten days; 
then compare our faces with those who eat the portion pro- 
vided by the king, and so settle the matter.” He agreed to 
doso. For ten days the cold-water band, a Band of Hope, ate 
their cooked beans and pease,—pulse, as they called it,—with 
gladness and gratitude, and slept at night undisturbed by 
hearty suppers or improper fare. In ten days the test was 
over. Fairer faces, brighter eyes, stronger hands, quicker 
thought and answers, proved that Daniel's was a wise pur- 
pose, and that they need not fear lest they be asked to take 





the king’s meat or drink. They studied better, they learned 
faster; no exciting wines made their heads throb or their 


minds hesitate. God gave them knowledge and skill, Each 
day brought new lessons well learned, and so the wisdom of 
wise men became their own. . Those boys knew the meaning 
of what Martin Luther said more than two thousand years 
afterward, “To pray well is to study well.” Their teachers 
were the wisest in the world then, and the libraries of stone 
and tablets of hardened clay which scholars are reading now 
show many things which were known to the scholars of that 
time. God helped the boys to be quick in understanding, to 
have good memories ; and to Daniel, more than to the others, 
he gave understanding in visions and dreams. 

In Three Years.—School days passed just as they are pass- 
ing now with our scholars, Examination-time came as it is 
coming in these spring and summer days, The three years’ 
study was over, and the students were to be brought before 
the king. Did they dread it? . Even a whisper froma timid 
little scholar, “ Jesus, help me,” will bring strength and com- 
fort. These were not timid boys; their training and their 
tasks, each well performed in its own time, made them strong 
in spirit, They had conquered temptations, their purposes 
were right, and they were not afraid when they were brought, 
with others, before great Nebuchadnezzar ; for he questioned 
them himself. How did Daniel and his companions com- 
pare with others? 

Best Among All.—None were found so wise, so well taught, 
as these four faithful ones, and they were chosen to stand 
before the king. In all matters of wisdom they were ten 
times better than their teachers, better than all in Babylon, 
wiser and better than any in the whole great kingdom. How 
did it pay to be temperate and true? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.5., 


Canon OF DURHAM, a 
“Tue Kina’s MEAT,... THE WINE WHICH HE Drank.” 


—In all the ancient Oriental monarchies the king’s courtiers 
and retainers were fed from the royal table. The lavish pro- 
fusion and variety of Solomon’s table is mentioned in the 
sacred history (1 Kings 4 : 22, 23), and gives some idea of 
what must have been the expenditure of the yet more osten« 
tatious feasting in the palaces of the Babylonians, of which 
ancient writers give us accounts, In a quaint old Latin 
book by a Dutch traveler, I met with a description of the 
dinner of the shah of Persia, two hundred and fifty years 
ago. The dining pavilion was erected in his gardens, open 


The shah sat alone on an elevated platform at the end, sur- 
rounded by his guards at a respectful distance. The whole 
of the ground was covered with gorgeous carpets, There 
were neither chairs nor tables, and the guests sat in semi- 
circles, so that all should face the sovereign. The first semi- 
circle comprised only the highest dignitaries and foreign 
ministers, and the shah’s courtiers occupied the second rank, 
and so on, till the hind places were occupied by the youths 
in training for the public service, The dishes were brought 
in, and, after the sovereign was served, they were passed on 
through the long rows until six hundred attendants had 
feasted, all sitting on the carpets, and at each fresh dish they 
prostrated themselves before their lord. It is interesting, 
with reference to the case of Daniel and his friends, that the 
same author adds that no one about the court was allowed to 
buy any food or eat anything but what came from the shah’s 
stores, as to do so would be to signify that his hospitality was 
scanty. Now we can easily see, if the arrangements at Baby- 
lon were like the later Persian fashion, that to eat the food 
offered publicly to an idol, and then passed on, would have 
been a direct act of idol-homage. 

THE LEARNING AND THE TONGUE OF THE CHALDEANS.— 
As Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, so 
were Daniel and his companions in that of the Chaldeans, 
Greek writers have left us full accounts of the training of the 
learned class, or magi, as they were often called in Babylon, 
They were not a caste like the Brahmans, but a society in 
which the priest and the philosopher were combined, and 
which was not necessarily hereditary, but to which any, 
whether natives or foreigners, after training and examina- 
tion, were admitted. The monarch was the high-priest and 
the head of the order. But all candidates were to be healthy, 
handsome, and without any deformity or bodily defect. They 
were instructed in the language of the Chaldeans and in their 
very complicated system of cuneiform writing, in the history 
and general literature of the country, in mathematics, and 
in astronomy, for which the Chaldeans were so famous, 
From the tablets exhumed at Nineveh we find that there 
were three classes of magi or wise men, the names of which 
have been translated as conjurors, doctors, and theosophists; 
or, better perhaps, magicians, wise men, and diviners. A 
number of tablets have been found, which give, in fragments, 
the forms of conjuration used by the magi. These had all to 
be learned and studied by the candidate for admission, who 
also had to devote considerable time to the study of the Akka- 
dian tongue, by that time a dead language, but that from which 





the cuneiform system of writing was derived, and that in 
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which many scientific and astronomical as well as religious 
documents were still written; just as, alter the revival of 
letters, Latin still continued for many years to be the lan- 
guage of scholars everywhere. 


The College, Durham, England. 








BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING, 


“ Wovu.p Nor Deritz Himse.r with THE Krxo’s Meat.” 
—A faithful Jew to-day would, in like circumstances, act as 
Daniel did. He has, of course, no foolish prejudice against 
meat, or dislike to wine, in themselves. The distinctions of 
clean and unclean in meats and drinks are to a great extent 
purely arbitrary, but the regulations regarding them are per- 
haps more rigorously observed than any others to which the 
Jew isin bondage. Many fornis must be observed ere the Jew 
may eat the flesh of ox, sheep, or other animal, The animal 
must be without physical blemish ; it must be killed by one of 
his own people specially appointed for this purpose; it must be 
killed in a particular way; the carcass must touch nothing 
which is ceremonially unclean,—in other respects it may be 
dirty enough. Fowls, too, must be killed in the same way, also 
by the public “slayer.” The Jew will not eat partridges or 
other game which are simply shot, and not bled. This would 
be defilement, the law carefully directing that only flesh with- 
ont blood may be eaten. He will not eat flesh until a certain 
number of hours after he has drunk milk. Milk from vessels 
that have contained anything else he may not drink. Bread 
mate by other than a Jew he may not eat. Jews, how- 
ever, will eat biscuits, eve. from the fabrtk; these are not 
supposed to be defiled by the touch of heathen hands, Chris- 
tian wirte is held in special abhorrence. The distinctions of 
clean and unclean prevalent among the different sects in this 
country are nearly all of religious origin. Among Moslems, 
for example, the chief prohibition affects swine’s flesh ; but 
wen calling themselves Moslems will sometimes eat really 
unclean beasts, such as the hyena, acknowledging that 
swine’s flesh may be very good, and that they abstain from it, 
not because of any special repulsiveness in itself, but simply 
because they are so commanded by the prophet. The Meta- 
wilehs, a heretical Mohammedan sect, are perhaps the most 
rigorous of all in the observance of such customs. Not only 
will they neither eat nor drink from strangers, the very 
dish from which a stranger has eaten or drunk must be im- 
mediately destroyed ; to eat or drink from it again would be 
defilement for them. It is only right to say that all this 
zeal for ceremonial purity among the modern inhabitants of 
this country is associated with a strange incapacity to appre- 
ciate true cleanliness. The filthiest villages of all are pre- 
cisely those of the Metawilehs, 


Tiberias, Palestine. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used, 

1, Danret.—In whose reign was Daniel made captive? 
(Dan. 1: 1-6.) In what century before Christ? In what 
land was he held captive? What was the condition of his 
country at this time? (2 Kings 23 : 34-37; 24: 1-7.) What 
prophets preached during his life? (Jer. 1:3; Ezek. 1; 2.) 
Who were selected from the captives to be reared as king’s 
officers? (Dan. 1:3-6.) Why did the king select such officers 
from captives? Why did he select these especial ones? (Dan. 
1:38,4.) How were their names changed? (Dan. 1 : 7.) 
Why? Why did not all this turn the heads of the young 
men? (Prov. 22 : 6.) 

2. Tue Purpose (v. 8).—What was the name of this 
“prince of the eunuchs”? (Dan. 1:3.) What were the 
duties of his office? Why did Daniel object to eating the 
king’s food? (Bzek. 4:18; Acts 21:25; Lev.11: 1-47; Deut. 
12 : 23-25.) What motives would urge him to conform to the 
customs of the country? Why were these arguments evil ? 
(Matt. 6:24.) What similar motives lead men into the drink 
habit? How did Daniel get his firm purpose to oppose? 
(Psa. 37 : 5.) 

3. THe Temptation (vs. 9, 10).—Why could it not be said 
that Daniel had himself won the prince’s favor by his own 
grace? (Gen. 39:21; Jes.1:17.) What share only do noble 
men have in producing their own nobility ? (Phil. 2: 12, 13.) 
What is required in order to love nobility in others? How 
was the temptation of friendship added to Daniel’s other 
temptations? What, evidently, did the prince think about 
the value of rich food? What kind of food is most health- 
ful? What is the proof? 

4. Tue Test (vs. 11-14).—What was the Melzar? 
abeut permission from the prince of the eunuchs? What is 
the value of experimental proof of religious matters? Why 
is it necessary, when God says a thing is best, to introduce 
our proofs? What is pulse? Who were the “children” of 


What 


made the proposal so as to insure its rejection? What simi- 
lar challenge might the advocates of temperance make in 
modern times? 

5. Tue Resvutr (vs. 15-17).—What physical causes made 
them fairer? What spiritual causes? How would their 
bodily habits contribute to their gaining of wisdom? How 
would their strong moral characters help their education? 
How in turn would their wisdom affect their bodies? Why 
must we believe that God helps people study and learn? 
What was the condition of learning among the Chaldeans? 
Why were visions and dreams granted to Daniel, and not to 
God’s children now? How in modern times do abstainers 
compare with liquor-drinkers and gluttons as to bodily 
health? as to intellectual power ? 

6. Tue Trrumpn (vs. 18-21).—What was “ the end of the 
days” ? (Dan. 1:5.) What times come for the decisive com- 
parisonjof temperate and intemperate? Who and what make 
the test?. What i: the meaning of “ stood before the king” ? 
(Prov. 22: 29.) What is an astrologer? In what reigns, 
then, did Daniel live? (Dan. 1:1; 6:28.) What happened 
during this “ first year of King Cyrus”? (Ezra 1:1.) How, 
then, was Daniel's faithfulness to his religion a blessing to 
his nation? How are modern nations blessed by the temper- 
ance of their young men? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who was Daniel? 2. How did he get into the hands 
of the king of Babylon? 3. What did Nebuchadnezzar pro- 
pose doing with him? 4. Why did Daniel object to the 
king’s food and drink? (golden text.) 5. What food and 
drink did he ask for? 6. What was the result of this diet 
on his health and the health of his comrades? 7. And on 
his studies? 8. When the three years of training were ended, 
what happened to the four young Jews? 9. How does in- 
temperance affect a man’s beauty? 10. Hishealth? 11. His 
brain? 12. His soul? 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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SOWING THE SEED 
OF 

MAN’S FAVOR, 
GOD'S BLESSING. | 


MEALTH, 
LONG LIFE, 





DO MEN GATHER GRAPES OF THORNS ? 
—or good grain from “‘ wild oats ”’ ? 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Oh for a heart to praise my God.” 

“ Standing by a purpose true.” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“* Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus!” 

“Tt must be settled to-night.” 

“Tam thine, O Lord.” 

“ Yield not to asian ta wl 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The most striking illustration of the Oriental despot’s 
policy of adopting the youth of conquered nations, and thus 
dengtionalizing them, is seen in the Turkish janissaries 
(literally, ieni cheri, “new soldiers”). The invading body of 
the Turks in Europe, even when reinforced by Christian 
apostates like the nobles of Bosnia, was much inferior in 
strength tothe Christian populations. 
and strengthen themselves, they levied a tribute of Christian 
children, who were brought up as fanatical Moslems and 
soldiers. But they became a source of danger to the Turkish 
rulers. Divorced from all ties of kinship and affection from 
the peoples of both creeds, and trained in the most passionate 
loyalty to an abstract system of faith and conduct, they found 
the temporizing policy of the sultans intolerable. First the 
heads of the grand viziers and other high officials were given 
them to appease their anger. Then they assassinated several 
sultans, and elevated others of the Othman family in their 
stead. Fanaticism and conceit of their importance as a mili- 
tary and religious organization took the place of soldierly 





verse 13? (Dan. 1:6.) In what manner might Daniel have 


To weaken the latter, 









lasted nearly five centuries, there was an uprising on their 
part in Constantinople. The Sultan Mahmoud IL. surrounded 
them with his artillery, destroyed three thousand of them in 
a single day, and issued a firman abolishing the organization. 
More than a century before this the tribute of children had 
been abandoned as no longer practicable. The Christian 
populations had become too strong for that. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is safer to do right, even though one stands alone in 
right doing, than it is to follow a multitude in doing evil. 
This is the teaching of this lesson. This is the teaching of 
all revelation, of all history, and of all sound reasoning. 

It requires character to do what is right, when the leaders 
of fashion, and those whose favor we desire, and our com- 
panions generally, are agreed in a different course. Yet it 
strengthens character, as well as calls for it, to pursue just. 
this independent course in personal conscientiousness ; and, 
in the long run, he who determinedly differs from others in 
habits of conduct because he thinks he ought to, wins the 
confidence and respect of those from whom he differs under 
the pressure of honest convictions of duty. 

There is no greater or more common mistake among young 
men than in supposing that one wins favor with his fellows 
by doing just as “all the fellows” do. All the world over, 
self-denial for conscience’ sake commands an admiration that 
self-indulgence for conformity’s sake cannot command. And 
whatever else a young man loses, by refusing, as a matter of 
conscience, to use wine or tobacco, to dance, or to play cards, 
or to go to the theater, he does not thereby forfeit the respect 
of the persons among his acquaintance who do the very things 
which he abjures. 

He who dares to be a Danig] is surer of being looked up to, 
for the character that he evidences and improves by his dar- 
ing, than if he were a blind follower of the crowd about him, 
or of the prominent leaders in his social circle. Moreover, 
he will have God’s approval for his daring, so far. 


ADDED POINTS. 


If you think you ought not to do what you are asked to do, 
say so. The right is worth trying for. 

Appearances are not to be undervalued as signs of progress 
or decay. If we are gaining in well doing, we are likely to 
show it in our countenances and bearing. So, also, if we are 
losing moral ground, the fact is liable to stand recorded in 
our faces. 

He who has confidence in the strength of his position, is 
willing to put it to any reasonable test. The man who is 
afraid to have the truth looked into seems to question whether 
it be the truth. 

Visions and dreams have their mission from God ; but wis- 
dom from God is needed to enable us to gain right lessons 
from such agencies. 

“Seest thou a man skilful in his business ? he shall stand 
before kings.” 

An honest man is ten times better than a schemer, A 
straightforward man is ten times better than the sharpest 
knave. In the long run this will prove to be the case. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


TEACHING THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


Many Sunday-school teachers give their classes a 
special drill on the contents of the books of the Bible. 
Mrs. E. L. Miller, of Peru, Indiana, has successfully 
employed a method based upon well-known descriptive 
rhymes. She uses charts of manilla paper, on which 
she writes with a wax crayon.. The charts and lettering 
are adapted to the size of the class; the sheets for a class 
of fifty being about fourteen by twenty inches, while for 
a class of five or six a note-book will answer the purpose, 
The chart, as first seen by the class, has blank spaces left 
for the important words, to be inserted in the course of 
the exercise. These are indicated, in the plan below, 
by the brackets,—which stand for the blanks, and what 
is afterward put into them, The Old Testament charts 
are as follows: 





Cuart I. 

GENESIS.—We are told in [Genesis] how [God created] the 
[world]. 

Exopvus.—In [Exodus] the [children] of [Israel] start from 
[Egypt] to go to [Canaan.] 

LEviticus.—In [Leviticus] we read of the [law] that was 
given by [God] to the [Israelites]. 

NuMBERS.—The [twelve] tribes of [Israel] were all [descen- 
dants}] of [Abraham], and in [Numbers] these [people] are 
[counted] and {named}. 

DEUTERONOMY.—[ Moses} made a long [talk] to the (Israel. 
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fal) things [God] had done for them. (Deuteronomy) tells of 
this. 


Cuart Il,—Purt First. 

JosHuA.—After [Moses] died, [Joshua] the [conqueror] of 
[Canaan] led the [Israelites] across the [Jordan] into [Canaan]. 

JuDGEs.—These [Israelites] did many [wrong] things, and 
God [punished] them [many] times. 

RutH.—[{Ruth] came from the [heathen] country of [Moab]. 
She was a [good woman], and lived in [Bethlehem]. 

1 AND 2 SAMUEL.—[Samuel] gives the [story] of [David], 
who was the [son] of [Jesse]. 

1 aND 2 Kine@s.—There were [twelve tribes] of [Israel]. 
David [belonged] to the [tribe] of [Judah]; when his (grand- 
son] was [king], [ten] of the tribes [rebelled], and [formed] a 
{kingdom] by themselves. This story is in [1 and 2 Kings]. 

Part Second, 

1 AND 2 CHRONICLES.—The [king] of [Babylon] captured 
[Judah], and carried most of the [people] to [Babylon] to be 
{slaves}. This [story] is not in [First] but in [Second Chroni- 
eles}. 

izRA.—After a time the [king] of [Persia] conquered [Baby- 
lon], and he [sent] the (Jews) back with [Ezra.] 

NEHEMIAH.—After the [Jews} had been back in [Jerusalem] 
a number of [years], they [built] the [walls] around the [city], 
as they were badly [broken] down. [Nehemiah] had [charge] 
of this [work]. 

EsTHER.—A [wicked] man [planned] to [kill] all the [Jews], 
but [Esther] saved them. She was a [Jewess], and the [wife] 
of the [king] of [Persia]. 

Cuart III. : 

Jos.—[Job] had great [faith] in [God]. God sent him great 
[afflictions], but [Job] [trusted]-and [loved] God [all] the time. 

PsaLms.—[David] wrote the [Psalms]. They are [songs] 
that he used to [sing]. 

PROVERBS.—The [Book] of [Proverbs] is [full] of [short], 
wise [sayings] that [Solomon] wrote. 

EcCCLESIASTES.—In [Ecclesiastes] we [learn] that [every] 
thing [worldly] is [worthless], unless we [fear God] and [keep] 
his [commandments]. 

Sone or Sones.—The [Song of Solomon] calls [Jesus] the 
[Rose] of [Sharon], and [tells] of the [love] that [Christ] and 
the [Church] have for [each] other. 

Cuart IV. 

IsaIAH.—[Isaiah] prophesies of [Jesus] the [king] of the 
[Jews] and the [Saviour] of the [world]. 

JEREMIAH.—Just before the [Jews] were [carried] captive 
to [Babylon], [Jeremiah] gave them the [final] warning of the 
[evil] that was about to [fail] upon [them] if they did not stop 
[worshiping idols]. 

LAMENTATIONS.—After the [Jews] were taken to [Babylon], 
[Jeremiah] mourns the [downfall] of [Jerusalem]. 

EZEKIEL.— While [Ezekiel] was a captive [near] Babylon, 
he had [many] very strange [visions]. He taught the [people] 
that [Jerusalem] would be [destroyed], and the [remaining] 
Jews [brought] captive to [Babylon]. 

DANIEL.—Daaniel [prophesies] of the [Greeian] and [Roman 
empires]. 

CHart V.—Part First. 

HosEa.—[Hosea] tells of the Uudgment} and [mercy] of 
[God]. 

JOEL.—[Joel] talks of the [days] iid (Jesus) would [live] 
in this [world]. 

Amos.—[Tekoa] was a [town] near [J evenien. [Amos] was 
a [shepherd]. who was [called] from that [place] to [prophesy]. 

OBADIAH.—[Obadiah] tells of the [destruction] of the 
[Edomites], who were the [descendants] of [Esau]. 

JONAH.—Jesus [rose] from the [grave] the [third] day, and 
[Jonah] was [thrown] from the [fish] on [dry land] on the 
[third] day. 

M1can.—[Micah] tells of how the [Jews] would be taken to 
[Babylon], but [also] says that [God] would bring them back 
[again]. 

Part Second, 

NAHUM.—[Nahun] tells of the [destruction]),of the [heathen] 
city [Nineveh], the [capital] of [Assyria]. 

HABAKKUK.—[Habakkuk] tells of the [downfall] of [Chal- 
dea]. 

ZEPHANIAH.—At the same time that [Nahum] talked of 
[Nineveh], [Zephaniah] told the [Jews] of the [judgments] of 
God upon many [heathen] nations, and [urged] them to [repent] 
of their own (sins), or a like [judgment] would [rest] upon 
{them}. 

HaaGai.—[{Haggai] came back with the [Jews] from [Baby- 
lon). _He [urged] the [people] to [rebuild] the [temple]. After 
they [began] it, he told them it would be [greater] than [Solo- 
mon’s] Temple. 

ZECHARIAH.—[Zechariah] came back with the [Jews] from 
[Babylon]. ‘He [prophesies] of the time to [come] when even 
the [Jews] will [believe] on [Jesus]. 

MALACHI.—[Malachi] tells of the [coming] of [Christ]. The 
next [prophet] came [four hundred years] after him. He was 
[John] the [Baptist] preaching in the [wilderness] of [Judea]. 

The teacher “ makes herself thoroughly familiar both 
with the lines of the chart and of the poem that she gives 
each Sunday.” One fact with each regular lesson is 
deemed sufficient, as this is a drill for beginners. She 
tells first of the fact, concerning Genesis, mentioned in 
the chart, has the class repeat this after her, and then 
read with her from the chart the sentence, “ We are told 





filled as they proceed. She teaches the class the first 
line of the poem, with explanations. In a similar way, 
on the following Sunday, she teaches the second fact of 
the first chart, and the second line of the poem, and 
so on throughall, The New Testament charts are formed 
on the same principle, and are used with a home-made 
map of the Roman Empire, on which the cities are not 
marked until taught to the class, The New Testament 
work-is outlined thus: 

MATTHEW.— Written by a man named [Matthew]. He was 
once a [tax-gatherer], afterward an [apostle]. This book was 
written for the [Jews] who had become [Christians]. 
RoMANS.—Written by [Paul] to the [church] at [Rome] 
while he was at [Corinth]. Paul had planned to go to [Rome] 
many times, but was [disappointed]. He wrote this [letter], 
and [sent] it by [Phebe]. He told the [Romans] he would try 
to [stop] and [see] them on his [way] to [Spain]. 





THE “STOCK COMPANY” METHOD 
OF GIVING. 


The plan of issuing ‘“ shares,” to stand for pledges in 
giving, may be adapted to many uses, More than one 
Sunday-school or church building has been erected by 
this method of forming a stock company and issuing 
shares to the various pledgers, the stock to be paid for 
by them at intervals covering two, three, or more years. 
This is on the supposition that it is better to put many 
private incomes or estates under obligation, rather than 
to mortgage, the public property of the church,—if all 
the money required may not be contributed at the be- 
ginning. 

The “stock company” method has been recently 
utilized in the Merriam Park Presbyterian Church of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The pastor, the Rev. William C. 
Covert, tells of ‘‘a plan of benevolence that has been 
most successful among the young men,” whose society 
known as the “-Yoke-Fellows” has been organized into 
an “investment company.” “They raise money,” he 
writes, “by the sale of stock at one dollar per share, 
payable within eighteen months at the convenience of 
the purchaser. The funds realized constitute our ‘cap- 
ital stock,’ with which the young men have bought a 
piano; and they contemplate other benevolent work 
about the church. Thescheme has enough of a business 
air about it to take well with young people in general, 
and has done more to stimulate giving amoung them than 
any other plan devised.” 

The stock certificate is in this form : 





Yoke-Fellows Investment Company | 


| 
Or MERRIAM Park, MINN, 


STOCK CERTIFICATE. 


| 

|" THIS 18 TO CERTIFY that .....ccccsecccoere sooseree sores | 
| is the owner Of ......0006 shares of the CAPITAL STOCK | 
| of the YOKE-FELLOWS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
| of the par value of One Dollar per share. 





Transferable only on the books of the Company. Non ble. 
| {seat} Atteat : This eccccsore AAY OF 0c seseevee 1892 
ear ea!” Pea a ae ee Sec'y 


Attached to the certificate i is a blank for ventoding the 
certificate number and the number of shares issued to 
each person, his address, and the date, with space for 
“remarks,” together with a blank for the contract, as 
follows: - 

I hereby agree to pay for ...........0:cse0e seers shares of stock of 
the YOKE-FELLOWs INVESTMENT COMPANY, issued to me in 
Certificate No. ...,....., a8 follows : 


PAID. 
hepinseten deghtpees Hines 189... ides tntan dot savegtiie Ceasesete son 
spdlads Giciiesaiasoiah 189... LN, ADO Rigovetehsnvass abtoventss 
adabsdethkaekse pencinbes 189... Maitieebsebes bs dpubles bicdé becsseste 
eb cosébes Suacdinde sb heu 199... Sik eastb be debtde esbbb bected caksde 
Liege seescatidbeseds 189... Os. isk ihetee yobbedipa pidéabodedphie 
sbideke duncasia voli 189... Diss ceusests btencaveptilsGacden jnbesh 

Without interest. 
OE ss sepsenatsencctta convsense sscentnte cote Deantsacoiis 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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THE PROPHET EZEKIEL* 
Ezekiel is one of the least studied and worst appre- 
ciated of the Hebrew prophets. His style is much less at- 
tractive than the alternatively oratorical and idyllic beauty 





*The Book of the Prophet ee, with Notes and Introduction 
by the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D. D.. L.D. (The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colle Edited b r J. 8. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of 
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of Isaiah, or the tender p pathos of J: eremiah. He is pol- 
ished, but prosaic ; he recurs to the same ideas to an ex- 
tent which produces monotony, and to the same expres- 
sions in a way which amounts to mannerism. Much of 
his writing makes a demand on our power to put our- 
selves in the place of a Jewish priest in the Captivity, to 
which it-is not so easy to respond. Especially is this 
true of his elaborate and often puzzling symbolism of 
both act and vision, Above all, there is a purposed 
unity in his prophecies, which makes it not so easy to 
detach from the whole parts worthy of admiration; and, 
at the sanfe time, this unity is not easily grasped by 
readers generally, or even by students.’ None of the 
prophets has had so hard measure from the commenta- 
tors, and none is so little read by any but systematic 
readers of the Bible. 
In the work of Professor Davidson of Edinburgh we 
have the first really handy help to the study of Ezekiel 
in our language, He points out, what every careful 
reader must have observed, the close relation of the 
younger prophet to Jeremiah, whose labors began five 
years before Ezekiel was born, and were prolonged after 
his departure'to Babylonia, Atsingle points the coinci- 
dences of thought are remarkable, but both in his manner 
of handling the great problems of his time and in the 
whole tone of his mind, the disciple stands far from his 
master. Like Jeremiah, again, he combines the priestly * 
with the prophetic point of view. It is from these two 
prophets, indeed, that we learn of the existence of a 
priestly current of thought and aspiration, which must 
have passed through stages of development, like that we 
find in the thought of the prophetic order. 
His two themes are “the destruction of the city and 
nation, and the reconstitution of the people and their 
eternal peace,” Dr. Davidson says. But the interest of 
his work lies in his insight into the nature of the moral 
and social paralysis which had fallen upon the Jewish 
people, and the manner in which Divine help would 
come tothem. The eighteenth chapter and the thirty- 
seventh are the most important in the book, as disclosing 
both the grounds of the prophet’s sorrow and the measure 
of his hope. Judah is a valley of dry bones, all social 
ties having been sundered, and a spirit of utter selfish- 
ness having obtained control of the people. But its hope 
isin God, All souls are his, His grace can give a new 
heart and put a new spiritin men. He can raise up the 
bones of the valley by his word, clothe them with flesh, 
and put life withinthem. Dr. Davidson seems, however, 
to miss the point that that vision (in chapter 37) is 
the summary of the whole book, The sermon on it by 
F. D. Maurice, in his Prophets and Kings, is a very 
helpful contribution to the understanding of the book, 
In matters of scholarship the Edinburgh professor has 
few or no superiors, Points of linguistics, archeology, 
geography, and the like, are adequately treated, and if 
reference to the latest discoveries. The light cast by the 
old Greek (Septuagint) version on the Hebrew is used 
judiciously. The questions raised by Duhm and others 
as to the relations of Ezekiel’s legal prescriptions to the 
Mosaic law, and his influence on the later development 
of Judaism, are touched lightly and without dogmatism, 





RECENT FICTION* 


The number of really valuable new novels is inversely 
proportionate to the total number issued,—and this re- 
mark will be increasingly justified as the frivolous pub- 
lications of the summer season appear. The most notable 
contribution to recent English or American fiction is 
Peter Ibbetson, the first book written by the well-known 
French-English illustrator of contemporary social man- 
ners, Mr, George Du Maurier. It presents an original 
and well-wrought idea, showing that the ancient devices 
of dream-life and insane fantasies have not lost their 
effectiveness in the hands of a thoughtful and inventive 
author, Thestory abounds in tender and evidently auto- 
biographic memories of youth and its environments in 
France and England, and is illustrated, with an affec- 
tionate enthusiasm, by many drawings from the ingenious 
pencil of the writer. 

Of American stories, Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney’s 
A Golden Gossip, though not marked by much artistic 





* Peter Ibbetson. By Geo e Du Maurier. 86 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. v, 418. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A Golden Gossip: Neighborhood Story Number Two. By Mrs, 
A. D. T. Whitney. aoe van es cloth, pp. iv, 348. Boston ; 
Houghton, Mifflin, & 

The Quality of Mercy. By ame Dean Howells. 7344x5 
cloth, pp. 471. New York : mer and Brothers. Price, $1. 
A First Family of Tasajara. Bret Harte. 75 inept, cloth, 
pp. fi, 301. Boston: Houg won, Miflin &Co. Price. $1. 

Three Tales. By William D. O'Connor. ae Me oe cloth, 
pp. viii, 320. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. P , $B. . 
Mariam. 745% _ inches, cloth, pp. iv, 330, 


inches, 





inches, lv, 368. and New York; 
pany. Price, $1.25. 








By Horace Victor. 
New York; Macmillan and Company, Price, $1.00. i 
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excellence, is the most wholesome, It tells of the good 
done to many troubled persons—indeed, to an entire 
community—by a true-hearted woman who determined 
to make her tongue a neighborhood helper, rather_than 
a mischievous tale-bearer. The moral lesson, as usual 
in Mrs. Whitney’s books, is sound; the narrative is 
interesting ; and the book is thus both pleasurable and 
profitable. It must be added, however, that the heroine’s 
marriage to the widower, while apparently satisfactory 
to all parties, and therefore, presumably, to readers who 
do not wish to be meddlesome, was arranged with a de- 
eree of delicate efficiency about equal to that of a “ figure- 
four trap.” 

What shall the patient reviewer say about the last new 
novels of William Dean Howells and Francis Bret Harte? 
Only this: that Mr. Howells is the Anthony Trollope of 
American society (a remark by no means of one-sided 
application); and that Mr. Harte, now apparently as 
permanently expatriated as Mr. Henry James, still finds 
the British public unswervingly interested in his every 
rearrangement of his familiar far-Western types. His 
First Family of Tasajara, however, shows unusual signs 
of weariness or haste on the author’s part. 

The late William D. O’Connor occupied, for many 
years, a position on the outskirts of American literature 
that might have been called modest had it not been for 

he vociferousness of his periodical acclamations in be- 
half of the (also late) “ good gray poet,” to whose praise 
his first book was devoted. Since Mr. O'Connor’s death 
a volume of Three Tales has been collected, including 
“The Brazen Android,” .the queerly titled story of Roger 
Bacon’s London, which aroused some intelligent atten- 
tion when printed in The Atlantic Monthly a year or 
two ago, The strongest of the three tales is “ The Car- 
penter,” an original presentation of the idea of the needed 
presence of Christlikeness in the world; it was con- 
tributed by the author to a defunct New York magazine 
two decades ago. 

Horace Victor’s novel of Mariam is here mentioned, 
not because of any merit it possesses, but because it is 
perhaps the most striking recent example of the care- 
lessness with which novels are written and published in 
these fiction-mongering days. Its pages might perhaps 
be made useful as examples of bad English to be assigned 
for correction by young students of rhetoric. Its pub- 
lishers’ rank is unsurpassed ; it appears in a series in- 
cluding new books by Rudyard Kipling, Marion Crawford, 
J. H. Shorthouse, Charlotte M. Yonge, and Mrs, Hum- 
phry Ward; and therefore it forcibly emphasizes the 
fact that one should not buy a new novel because of its 
cover. 





The Prophets form the transition from the Old to the 
New Testament. As Baader said, they are a half-way 
house between Judaism and Christianity. No part of 
the Old Testament, unless it be the Psalms, so interests 
Christian readers in a personal way, and it is right that 
they should take a more prominent place in the litera- 
ture of popular expositions. The Rev. Buchanan Blake's 
little help to the study of Isaiah prepares us to welcome 
the first volume of his How to Read the Prophets. It 
covers ten of the minor prophets, from Jonah to Joel, 
including the earlier Zechariah (Zech. 9-14). Joel he 
puts after the exile, instead of regarding him as one of 
the earliest. The method js the same as in Mr. Blake’s 
previous book. The first part of the book gives the text 
in a version which follows the Revised Version closely, 
but by no means slavishly. The general aim seems to 
be close adherence to the words of the Hebrew. In the 
second half the historic setting, both generally and for 
each prophet, is given, with indications of the leading 
purpose of each, and the connection of his thought. The 
third treats of the general ideas of the prophetic order, 
and their perennial significance. The prophet was a 
man of the Spirit, and yet a man of his times; he was a 
witness to the whole earth of the righteousness of God, 
which demanded the response of a loving heart, and not 
rites or sacrifices, and yet a witness to the vocation of his 
own people; he taught at once the privileges and the re- 
sponsibilities of the national covenant; he proclaimed 
the glories of the nation’s future, and yet foretold the har- 
vest of their present sins. Mr. Blake is an open-minded, 
incisive writer, and while there are matters in his book 
which will call forth dissent, it is likely to be found very 
useful. (75 inches, pp. 244. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


Two chief thoughts occur to the mind of the reader of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's much discussed new book, The 
History of David Grieve : first, that she steadily adheres 


the four-volume novels of a generation ago ; and second, 
that the general public is deeply and constantly inter- 
ested in spiritual problems and in character-building. 
Here, as in Robert Elsmere, are things good and bad: 
descriptive touches worthy of George Eliot, and burden- 
some prolixity ; a perception of persons and situations, 
rather than an artistic portrayal of them; a pall of 
mental misery, that is even more depressing than those 
records of sinful thoughts and deeds which appear in 
this later book more frequently than in the former. 
Furthermore, the author dislikes the tenets of the 
majority of Christian believers, and substitutes therefor 
a personal endurance that seems, to most readers, need- 
lessly to abandon the help which Christ can give. But 
when all deductions are made, the fact remains that Mrs. 
Ward succeeds because she is profoundly concerned with 
the verities of life, and because she firmly grasps the 
great truth that the divine Fatherhood gives freely to 
the mortal toiler that the gift may itself be freely given 
to others; and that constant striving for righteousness 
constitutes ‘‘ that state and temper which is man’s pledge 
and earnest of immortality—since already, here and 
now, it is the eternal life begun.” (7}><5} inches, cloth, 
pp. vii, 576. New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, $1.00.) 

One sometimes wonders who buys all the neat little 
volumes of literary.essays by industrious critics, now so 
regularly reprinted from English and American periodi- 
cals. There can be no question, however, that such 
books as Edmund Gosse’s Gossip in a Library (New 
York: United States Book Company. $2.50), Andrew 
Lang’s Exsays in Little (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25), Hamilton W. Mabie’s Studies in Literature 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.25), or Sir James 
Stephen’s Horae Sabbaticae (New York: Macmillan and 
Company. $1.50), though neither commanding nor in- 
dispensable, promote the reading-habit, and reach an 
audience a little different from that addressed by the 
newspapers or magazines first printing their chapters, 
namely: The Independent, the London Daily News, 
The Christian Union, and The Saturday Review (for 
Sir James Stephen’s book is not religious or sabbatical 
in any save a punning sense). Of all new volumes of 
this class, however, distinctly the best is Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson’s Concerning All of Us, a collection of 
Harper’s Bazar essays, equally suggestive in thought and 
graceful in style. (64 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 210. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Of recent additions to the already numerous books 
about Browning and his poetry, the chief are A Primer 
on Browning, by F. Mary Wilson; and a much larger 
work by Edward Berdoe, ambitiously entitled The Brown- 
ing Cyclopedia, a Guide to the Study of the Works of 
Robert Browning. Each is helpful for consultation; both 
would be rather burdensome as preliminary text-books 
for private readers, clubs, or classes. The best way to 
take up the great poet in question—or any other great 
poet—is seriously to read the poems themselves, first 
getting, by direct apprehension, their poetic art and 
their inner meaning, and then, if necessary, turning to 
cyclopeedias or such helpers as those mentioned above, 
of all of which Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Handbook to the 
Works of Robert Browning (London: George Bell and 
Sons; New York: Macmillan and Company) is the best, 
notwithstand its lack of attractivenessein English style, 
and its occasional dulness as regards sympathetic poetic 
insight. (A Primer on Browning, 75 inches, cloth, 
pp. 248. New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
75 cents. The Browning Cyclopedia, 9X6 inches, 
cloth, pp. xx, 570. New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, $3.50.) 





The restating of old but ever-helpful thoughts of con- 
solation gives acceptability to the Rev. Dr. J. W. Etter’s 
The Thorn in the Flesh: a Religious Meditation on Afflic- 
tion, which is briefly introduced by Bishop Hurst. That 
sin is in itself an evil; that Satan, or the power of dark- 
ness, is allowed by God to afflict men; that such afflic- 
tion is distinctly efficient in soul-development and cbar- 
acter-building ; that the will should be the superior of 
the sick body; that St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh was a 
difficulty of vision, which proved a spiritual grace ; and 
that we should imitate his perpetual courage in bearing 
it amid great works,—these are the lessons emphasized. 
All Christians will agree with Dr. Etter’s general state- 
nrents as to the functions of prayer; but most readers will 
wish that one or two pages of extreme utterance in re- 
gard to “ faith cure,” with needless severity toward Drs. 





to the somewhat verbose or even wearisome method of 


(8X53 inches, cloth, pp. 107. Dayton, Ohio: United 
Brethren Publishing House. Price, 60 cents.) : 


Lovers of the solid literature of the nineteenth century 
may take pleasure in such a reprint as that now appear- 
ing of Walter Savage Landor’s serious and notable, 
though in many ways peculiar, work, Imaginary Conver- 
sations. It is well printed on good paper, uncut edges; 
is bound in cloth, with unusual care for artistic effect; 
is accompanied by interesting etchings or photogravures 
(two portraits of Landor being among the latter); and 
is well and modestly annotated by Mr. Charles G. Crump. — 
Such a reissue gives more pleasure to the careful reader 
than can be got from four out of five of the new books 
that swarm from the press. Six volumes are to appear; 
five are now out. (8 5} inches, cloth. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan and Company, 
Price, $1.25 each.) 


A good popular supplement to Miss Edwards’s recent 
excellent book on Egypt is the new English translation 
of the learned and indefatigable Professor Maspéro’s 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, issued in an inexpen- 
sive duodecimo, with copious illustrations, familiar and 
unfamiliar, from the monuments, The translation is 
much inferior to Miss Edwards’s excellent English, and 
is sometimes not English at all; but the book asa whole 
gives an‘instructive and broad account of the magnates, 
common people, statecraft, and religion of Egypt and 
Assyria in their most glorious days; the greatest atten- 
tion and the most interesting chapters and pictures being 
devoted to social conditions, (7}54 inches, cloth, pp. 
xv, 876. London: Chapman and Hall. Price, 5s.) 


The biography of Paul Revere, silversmith, bell-founder, 
engraver, and Revolutionary patriot, had never been 
written at length; therefore Mr. Elbridge H. Goss, a 
banker in Melrose, Massachusetts, long interested in the 
story of the career of the trusted messenger of the Bos- 
tonians of 1775, has undertaken the task. The first vol- 
ume of the two he proposes has now appeared, and pre- 
sents the record of a useful life ina straightforward and 
accurate way, aided by many interesting portraits, re- 
issues of Revere’s engravings, pictures of his silverplate, 
copies of manuscripts, and original imaginary sketches, 
—all good saye the last, which suffer in the process of 
reproduction. (8} <5} inches, cloth, pp. xxiv, 314. 
Boston: Joseph George Cupples. Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The periodicals of Persia owe their origin to the direct 
influence of the shah. In his recently published diary 
of his last visit to the European courts, the ‘‘ King of 
kings,” as he is called in his own realm, narrates how 
the sight of a Paris coachman reading with great interest 
a daily paper engendered in his mind the thought of the 
power of the press. He ordered his grand vizier, who 
accompanied him, to bring the matter to his attention 
as soon as they should return to Teheran. Asa resulta 
special “ ministry of the press” has been established, 
under the management of Motamed-i-Dovlet, who occu- 
pies a prominent position in modern Persian literature, 
chiefly on account of his works on historical geography. 
He has been assisted by a number of Europeans, espe- 
cially Frenchmen, and by educated natives, so that at 
present fulfy a dozen journals are published in Persia. 
The most prominent is the official Jran, devoted entirely 
to the inner affairs of the country. Its correspondents 
are the officials in the postal and telegraph departments. 
The leaders all begin with the stereotyped words: 
“ Thanks to the skill of the governor N. of the province 
N., entirely submissive to him, the people and all the 
world are at peace, and are praying for his Majesty.” 
Next in influence are the three political and literary 
journals, Jtila, Terhenk, and Teheran. Two of these are 
published in Teheran and the third in Ispahan; their 
political contents are confined toa summary of European 
news, and their literary department consists chiefly of 
translations of philosophical and historical works from 
Western literatures. One illustrated paper, called Sheref, 
is published in Teheran, but its illustrations consist en- 
tirely of pictures of Persian governors and of prominent 
European statesmen. A religious paper called Zoai- 
Shams is published in modern/Syriac by the Protestant 
missionaries of Ooroomeeyah. The most widely circulated 
papers are, however, the Athtar and the Kanun. The 
editor of the former stands in high esteem among the 
Muhammadans on account of his Western education and 
his accurate knowledge of the Orient, as also because he 
represents Pan-Islamism. The Kanun preaches the 
religious and political regeneration of Persia by a return 





A. A. Hodge and J. M. Buckley, had been omitted. 


to original and primitive Islam. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers ts 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 -per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (mot less than three inches) im each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, ds he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sickness among children, fially in- 
fants, is prevalent, more or less, at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome fi e most successfu | and reliable 
of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist 
keep it. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





School of Expression. V9c2' *5¢ lerary — 
8. 8. CURRY, in D., 1534 Beacon oe neston, anes. 

8 , Vol a 

Harvard University. oxpreesion, swesks July 15. 
Address 8.8. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
B fth 

Province of Expression, orosees) sorry onthe 


School of Expression, 154 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 











BYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from <a oye A college for 
women, The program, mamng © © graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year, 
will be sent on application, 


@UNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 

COLLEGE, Soyth Hadley, Mass. Offers col- 

lege courses with de , and seminary course with 

oma. Laboratories, cabinets, art gallery, library. 

sath tag opens — 16, 1 Board and tuition, $200 
Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, es 
boys for any college oF dente’. school. 

Baa September 7, New lehoxatorion and batb- 

rooms. All ulidings heated by stea: 

Address Rev. WM. GaLtscten, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANI ACADEMY. 


ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa. 30th ae. Sprin Sagem "92. 
A MI 


Civil bee ape “Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 


Thoroughly —-: Line 9 lg 


STUDY LAW 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 




















J. Cornen, Ja., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
508 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” “ 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those bet. 
brought to me, and the cure wrought was rapid and 
truly wonderful.” Refer also to J = D. Wattles, 
publisher of The Sunday School Tim 

Send for 54-page mphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Inatitate, 1 pring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Bars STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. a 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


- ESEEOLA INN. 


#807 feet above sea. Heart of a beautiful region, 
boasting 21 peaks higher than Mt. Washing- 
ton, with many others nearly as =. Always cool. 
Center of a great forest reserve. Grand scenery and 

moble and plentiful livery. Accommodates 
125. Perfect appointments. Telephone and daily 
mails. A new section. Tront in ajl the streams. 
Season opens Junel. 80 hours from New York. Send 
for illustrated circular. , 

E. P. HOLCOMBE, Sec’y 
Linville, Mitehell County, North 4 Carolina. 


S. S. LIBRARIES. a 


WE HAVE JUST 
ed a catalogue containing the titles and a de- 
scription of over 1500 books suitable for er 
school libraries, comprising the latest and m 
popular books, as wel those that, having J 
pablished longer, have been acce my) oo ey 
a Sut Baton for Surnday-school li 


rangi aging from 25 t 50 per cent less than publishers’ 
which are given), is quoted for each book. 
-~ for a catalo 


HH. B. NIMS & COMPANY, Troy, N.Y. 


a” ou wish to sys og an. thin, anywhere atany 
time write to GEO. OWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 
































VERY one in need of information on the subject 






































of the wicked? 






“Above all,taking the shield NY hen eh gga 
ye shall be able to rae org t 


e fiery darts 





Words by Rev: Charley I.Junkin: 
Muric by ww. ORiny’- 
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This beautiful Floral Service was prepared for Children’s Day, but it is 


just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 


The general plan of the service, and the words of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin; while the music was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 
christ, so well known in musical circles as conductor and composer. 


Any number of copies of the service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


of price. 


$3.00 per hundred copies; sample copies, 5 cents each. Address, 


Joun D. Wartres, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Banker’ ~ ‘Sete 
ness Hints for 
Men and Women. 
Valuable helps at 


About a, : 
Business Abrosa 


« Should be in every business man’s .n's possession. 
60 pages. Finely printed, and attractive binding. 
Sent by mail. Paper, per. 305 Cloth, 60 cts, 
Index circular sent free. 


Fremont Publishing Co., Fremont, Ohio, 


USE BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
No Press Required. 
See advertisement, page 272, 





April 23. 


LESSON HELPS FOR MAY 22. 


The National Temperance Society publishes over 
two thousand different publications upon every phase 
of the paporeese question, many of which are valu- 
able helps for Sunday-school teachers. Catalogue free. 
Aaa dress, J. N. Stearns, Pub. Agent, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 

ew * Books for Sunday-schSol LAbraries. 
r**Americau Reformers” Series,— 

Ww endell | Phi llips, Horace — ge, Lincoln, Garrison, 
Howe, Dodge, etc. 12 neat vols. Cloth. Send for cir- 
cular. Funk and Wagnalis Co., Astor P1., N.Y. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Ba Send for catalogu 
THOS. NELSON & SONS & 3K E. 17th Street, New York. 


BOO KS|§ Catlog LATEST approved 


a pao books NOW 
D. R. NIVER ate. apy, Albany, N 








. Sent free, Address 





NEY. ola ar ho, ae img. Mary E. 
Wilkins Pot ot ¢ Gold 7. Margaret Sidney's 
Five Little Pe Grown Up, $1.50 ; Pansy’ "s Exact 


Truth ; Grace Livi n’s Parkertown Delegate. etc. 
Send for catalogue. . LOTHROP Co., Pubs., Boston. 


Mrs, Craft's $ 5 Primary Teacher's 5 uate, 


enr; 10 cents a 
MOND, NEW Yon vy 





wanpal DRU Dm « cary. 





of advertising will ,-® well to obtain a co; 
“ Book for reggae mere, * bed ae prise -. aoliar 
, on receipt of tains a 


— page 

careful com: nD in the ameridan N Ne onan Di- 
rectory of all the best pa and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating vary one, and a good deal of 
information t rates and other matters Rowe 
to the business of advertising. — > WELLS | 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y, 


, BRE TOUBINT. $1.00 a year. Utien, XN. ¥, 








The oa 16 ones seunety de- 
Sabbath Outlook 9 vo tc mabbath Reform. 
Price, fifty Some wear. Send for pomieen cop and 
examine ‘ws ist Bhbie House, Free toa bo 
ing-roome. Room 100 le House, New York Cit 
y- 


A FINE “INDIA ted PAPER 5 EDITION or 
& S&S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, Ne. 2145. 
Minton type. bound in Genuine wa 8. 
A wery serviceable book. Pri 
4 7 YOUNG & CO.. Cooper Union. New 
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CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 
FAIR AS A LILY, 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S Day, 
THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE. 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS, 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION, 


Eight Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100. 


John R 2 Hood 1024 Arcw Sr, 


9 PHILA., PA. 


Ot stata’ state’ stata’ GNaNay avaNay stata sata avatat 
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What About Children’s Day ? 
“BESTAL DAYS” ISSUES. 


Over Life's Sea, by Miss Owens and the Rev. 
E. 8. Lorenz, is a very fresh and delichtful nautical 
setting of the Christian life, full of striking exercises, 
— and easy music, and offering fine decorative 

cee. 
ittle Pilerims’ Progress, For little folks. 

Gates of Childhood, Brilliant service. 

Each of the above,5 cents; 50 cents per dozen ; over 
50 copies, $3.50 per hundred. postpaid. 

Children’s Day Treasury, No. 1. } Collections 

Children’s Day Treasury , No. 2. / of recita- 
tions, dialogues, exercises, little songs, quartets, and 
antpemee. Infant class well provided for. Splendid 

to other programs, Prices: 10 cents per 

CORT ; $1.0 per dozen, postpaid. One of each, 15 cents, 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 

No.1. Any two Services and either Treasury, 15 


Any three Services and both Treasurys, 


No. ra Three Children’s Day Anthems, 15 cts. 


Address, Lorenz & Co., Dayton, 0., or Ward & 
Drammond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 


sER VICES. Three sample copies free 
to those interested ; also specimen pages 
“The Ne w Song,” the latest singin 
book for the Sunday-school, ee. Geo. 
Rosche & Co., 178 State St., Chicago, ml. 


Pilgrim Servi 
EASTER New XXII. 
MUSIC. other services. Price, 100 copies, $4.00, 
les the six, 10 cents to Enoristers 
Cong’!8. 8. é "Publishing Society ’, Boston and Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
Yun oun cn anthems. 
THE J 

















SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


The Best Advertisement of Our 


New Sunday:School Song-Book ' 

Is a copy of the same in the hands of the tent 

authori roe of ee most corey e Sunday-schoo | 
jal Offer: A single 


le copy of our new 
“TRIED AND TRU,” will pone 
any superintendent who sends us 15 cents ral 


Tried and True 


Is edited by the Rev. E.8. Lorenz. Has 192 pages, 
songs, hymns with their tunes, anthems, and mis- 
sionary and opening and closing exercises. Thecom- 
letest book ever issued. It has the best music and 
the largest variety of themes. Well printed, rye 4 
bound, elegant | thograph covers. Prices: 35 ce 
per copy, postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per 100, tp 
express. 
Address, Lorens & Co., Dayton, 0., or Ward & 
Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 


Children’s Day Services. 
“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL Sap vice FOR 
CHILDREN’S DA 
Arranged by W. L. +All 
Se. each, postpaid. $4.00 a 100, not prepaid, 
A 


“Character Building,” 


A ome OF SCRIPTURE BRUT ATION, SONG, 
ND SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES 
Arranged by W. L. Mason, 


Price same as Firm Foundation. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


“FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 








An Entirely New Service. 
By E. S. LORENZ. 


This is a floral exercise, brimming over with the 
alety and laughter of =~ s cornet e, and is certain 
fo be immensely nty recitations and 
payers for the y Reker folks abound. The music is 
ry easy, and yet fresh and unbackneyed, full of 
lite and the music << birds. 5 cents 
per Ss 50 copies and over, $3. 
postpaid "Address, 


we J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


a CHILDREN’s hes 
(Floral Praise, No. 10.) 


A Jubilee with Flowers. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO.,, 
81 Randolph | St., it., Chicago. 76 E. 911 8th St., New York, 


20 PAGES FOR 5 CENTS. 


The largest and 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 


on the market for the money, 


A BEAUTIFUL TITLE PAGE. 


Carols, recitations, and responsive readings. 5 cents 
each ; 60 cents per dozen; $4.00 per 100. Send stamps 
for specimen copy. 


G. TABOR THOMPSON, 
318 West 44th St., New York City, N. N.Y, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. | 


Im Blossom Time,—new, with music, etc.; 4] 
Children in the Temple; Room for t 
Children; The Saviour’s © ‘all, —all by Westen 
West, with ‘nue and recitations. Tem le Ho- 
saunas; music by Professor Sherwin. e Chila 
Garden, by Miss Wheelock: Chirdrom and 
Seay hildren’s Jubilee,—three for me 
Primar. partment. Any of above,5 cents each 

"0 per hundred. Children’s Day Concert 

. 50¢. itations for Children’s Day 
lSe. HENRY D. NOYES & ©O., Boston, Mass., 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. pane 
G a ge 192 pages. Gasapee 


rcopy; 50 cents 
per hundred, all 





Price, 








New). 
‘or Sun- 


moths 2 cents; 
ives perfect sat on. THE 
W. W. Wuitmwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohlv. 











| TIRED OF WRITING | 


upon poor Ask your stationer for 

Ho 1 f feb satiety correspondence), 
BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence), 

BUNKER MILL ( for every-day correspondence), 
Superior in qualuy. Moderate in price. 

If your penne og does not keep them, send 6c. for 

a AMUEL WARD d over 250 varieties. 

ARD COMPANY, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 
49 and 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Masse. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


4 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 


OUR BOCK ON INVESTMENTS 


we send /reeto inguirers. THE PROVIDENT 
UST CO., 36 Bromficid St., Boston, 
Mention The Sunday School Timea. 


% | NET Ld fl a+ ae sMORTCA Es. 


Ligneat any By oe i 
tr INVEST wENT COW hapemanncocts aah 


he snhbhiy ohuile or in ciahtng inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 














UBRCH Co.. Cincinnati, O-.- 


IN BLOSSOM TIME.. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekty 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 
OME COPY, O00 YOAT, 0.0000.eccccceressceesessenessosrecene sed $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 


sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
¥or auy number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Wcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one pane only, and no names can be written or 
priv on the separate papers. 
be ordered sent 


The rs foraciub ma tly 
to ind vidual addresses at #00 each, and partly ina 
packag? to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
air 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
tse vapers will be sent accordingly, ‘This applies to 

‘kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
foowe @ ubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies pai for inaclub ofeither 
character. ‘The free copies for arene clubs cannot 
a Be sent separately, but wil! be Included in the 


Pehdditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. — 
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[Vol. XXXIV, No. 19.- 











Scrofula is, in the main, a 
disease of early life. Home 
knowledge is all astray about 
it. You cannot tell whether 
your child has it or not; your 
doctor will knaw. 

We do not prescribe. We 
are chemists. We make the 
remedy, Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. Your doctor 
must tell you when to use it. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVING 
tells what scrofula is. Shall 
we send it? Free. 


Scorr & Bownsz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
Ne ay Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
our ist keeps t's of cod- 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 6 








with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
the proportionate share of the yeayly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only 4 portion of the 
ear, my 4 subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Suoscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separetely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members o1 package clubs 
have this privilege, but any such may have his 
changed from the package to an individual reas, 
by paying ary cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


If a club subscription is renewed by someother per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
FOPMeE JAKE VEAL DY ............06..ccecscerecereensennenns 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he 

for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 

erefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sundar Sahoo Times will be sent to any of the 
1 Postal Uni 


nion at 
lowing rates, which include e: 
One copy, one year, Behitiings. 
Two or more copies, one year, éshillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers ‘must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pence to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly s riptions at the above rates, the 
_ to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














Do you 
Drink Beer? 


SOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE. 

















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 
Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of Lousekeepera. Y 
t fo have it on sale. Ask him for f 


Grocer 
B.S. WIL RGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


| Other Chemicals 


t are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastGocoa 


which is al rolutely 
pure and soluble. 


i} Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
: Sugar, and is far more eco- 
somical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 













It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. Bi siecglinciiticinns 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 














SUTANEOUS cc 
| si CHocoLe 
ni Grexrest WveNTion 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
PoWoenen ayo PUT UP IR ORE FOUND iy cans 
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=> STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON 
oa gp MVERTORG’ane el a 





Your 
it 


Dew Drop 
Canned Goods 


are prepared expressly for those who 

do appreciate a good article. If not to 

be had of your dealer, write for 

priced Catalogue, with directions 
to order of us. 


.W. BROWN & CO. 
um. 103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 













YS SHE CANNOT SER 
CU Do IT FOR THE & 
$12 Ss Seckner tts weg St 


wring Machine ; ee poy wasting relb 
werkswih a compinie ciel Mat improved 
Toa newnis pr Bend for EERE CATALOOUEL 
ara. ARY, DEPT D.16.CHILAGQ, ILI 





Horlick’s . 
. 

Malted Milk 

A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combi 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a ect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have th.m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all . Endotera by all physicians. Send 
to us fora sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH pon 
DRESSINC ) Shoes. 
Sold by all Dealers. 











on your 
Boots 








NEws 
To LADIES. 


to get orders for our celebrat 
e 








COOP 


or Moss 
‘ea Set, Dinner Set, 


T Gold 
‘oilet Set, Watch, Brass La: 





nos Dicts r ees mp, Castor, or 
~ mary. For culars ress 
EGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
5 20. » 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








“* MARTY" FRENCH RAT TRAP 


tches from (ten ¢o 
thirty rats in one 
night; one man re- 
ports six hundred in 
eighteen days; anoth- 

er eighty in twenty- 

fourhours. Bewareof 
imitations, get the genuine “ Marty"’ trap,see that my 
name is on each trap before buying. Family size, $2; 
hotel or storesize, Sent toan padres, propaié.on 
receipt Of price, A. W. PAI 106 Beekman 
St..New York; 5 Myrtle Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

OvER 


3% 7335 BICYCLES 


in stock. New and second- 
hand. Cush or time, 

. W. GUMP4CO. 
DAYTON,OHIO. 

Send for list. 

Sa AGENTS WANTED, 

BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


S° LUBURG’S FACTORIES 
for ee arrinsee dj hairs, Inva- 




























Adjustabie Cha 
hid Safety Bicycles, 











ASSOCIATION OF ACTING af ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


- 
OF THE U. S. ARMY. 


OreanizEp 1888, 


TREASURER, 
RICHARD J. DUNGLISON, M.D., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. REEVES 


OFFICE OF 


When at Stuttgart, Germany, during the Winter 1881-82, I was suffering from a severe attack 
of Bronchitis, which seemed to threaten Pneumonia. I met, at the Hotel Marquardt, Commander 
Beardslee, of the United States Navy. In speaking of my sickness, ne remarked : “ Doctor, you 
can cure that chest trouble of yours by using an ALLOooK’s Porous PLaster.” ‘That may be 
true,” I answered, *‘ but where can I get the plaster?” “ Anywhere in the civilized world, and 
surely here in Stuttgart. Whenever I have a cold, I always use one and find relief.” I sent to the 


drug store for the plaster, and it did all that my 


it whenever suffering from a cold, and I have many times prescribed it for patients. 

The AtLoock’s Piastsr is the best to be had, and has saved many from severe illness, and 
undoubtedly, if used promptly, will save many valuable lives. Whenever one has a severe cold 
he should put on an ALLcock’s PLAsTER as s0on as possible. It should be placed across the 
chest, the upper margin just below the neck ; some hot beef tea, or milk, will aid in the treatment- 

This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that term, but 2 standard preparation 
of value. The government supplies forthe United States Army and Indian Hospital stores contain 


ALLcock's PLasters, and the medical 
profession throughout the world is well 
aware of their reliability and excellence. 

I shall always recommend it, not only 
to break up colds, but as useful in allay- 
ing pains in the chest and in the back. 
It is a preparation worthy of general 
confidence. 


CHICA@O, ILL 


Goce, Bei, Fancy Hashana cuales ee 


INCORPORATED 1889. 


RECORDER, 
W. THORNTON PARKER, M.D., 
SALEM, MASS. 


JACKSON, M.D., 


THE RECORDER, 
SaLem, Mass., March 23, 1801. " 


friend had promised. Ever since then I have used 


@e 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A - 


THE GARDEN OF GOD. 


[By Francis Turner Palgrave. ]} 


Christ in his heavenly garden walks all day, 
And calls to souls upon the world’s highway ; 
Wearied with trifles, maimed and sick with sin, 
Christ by the gate stands, and invites them in. 


* How long, unwise, will ye pursue your wo? 
Here from the throne sweet waters ever go: 
Here the white lilies shine like stars above : 
Here in the red rose burns the face of Love. 


*?Tis not from earthly paths'I bid you flee, 
But lighter in my ways your feet will be: 

Tis not to summon you from human mirth, 
But add a depth and sweetness not of earth. 


** Still by the gate I stand as on ye stray : 
Turn your steps hither: am I not the way ? 
The sun is falling fast; the night is nigh : 
Why will ye wander? Wheretore will ye die? 


** Look on my hands and side, for I am he: 
None to the Father cometh, but by me: 

For you I died ; once more I call you home: 
I live again for you: my children, come!” 





MORE WORK AND LESS 
PREACHING. 
(From an address by Professor Henry Drummond, 
reported in The British Weekly.) 

Professor Drummond was ‘one of the 
speakers at the Free Church Guild meet- 
ing last week. He would begin, he said, 
by getting one thing off his eind—per- 
haps he should say the one heresy he 
wished to explode at this meeting. Asa 
comparative stranger, he confessed to have 
been taken aback by the strides which the 
Guild movement had made during the 
brief seven years of its history; and he 
had been glad to learn from the secretary’s 
report that it had become an established 
institution in the Church. Very well; 
the problem was, what was the Church’s 
attitude to this new institution? For, in 
spite of the evolution of the idea to which 

rofessor Salmond had treated them, for 
all practical purposes this was a new thing 
in our time in the Free Church. 

He confessed he did not think we had 
room enough in the Church at the present 
moment for the work which the Guild 
meaiit to do; The Sabbath day was too 
much preoccupied by .the stated services 
of the church, and there ‘was not room left 
for those organizations that had grown u 
to this size under the shadow of the Guild. 
In plain language, he wanted to abolish 
one of the two or three stated diets, to 
make room for the Guild work amongst 
the young. In some churches it might 
have to be the morning service; in most 
‘churches it might have to be the afternoon 
service. But he ventured to ask whether 
the time had not come when we ought to 
face seriously the idea, not of abandoning 
that service, but of exchanging it for 
another form of divine worship. 

As far as he could learn, the people 
were tired and sick Of over-sermonizing, 
and the ministers were tired and sick of 
making sermons. And as things were at 
present arranged, the ministers positively 
had not-time to do the work of Christ as it 
ought to be done for making sermons, Of 
t course making a sermon was the work of 
Christ, but he questioned whether in the 
year 1892 the making of two sermons a 
week was the best thing a minister could 
do for Christ. 

He had to lead his guild-workers and 
church-members. They might give part 
of the Sunday, not to féeding themselves, 
but to helping on Christ’s work in their 
neighborhood, among the poor, the sick, 
and perery among the young. The 
young were by far the most important 

art of our congregations, and we did the 

east for them. We let the young men 
meet in a bare room at nine o’clock in the 
morning. We made them get up early, 
before the world was astir, and turn their 
domestic arrangements upside down in 
order that they might have their touching 
meeting; and wecalled that “ fellowship.” 
We took the tender children, and made 
them come out at night in a country where 
the night is dark and where the climate is 
a menace, when their young minds were 
jaded and exhausted; and then we blamed 
them for not sitting still. Such a proceed- 
ing was iniquitous. The young men’s 
and young women’s Bible-classes were 
relegated to a remote room, and attended 
to by the minister when his energies were 
exhausted by two sermons. 

He was perhaps exaggerating in regard 





to some con ations, but he was speak- 
ing of a hard- worked city minister, and he 
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said he had not the time to do justice to 
the young people of his co tion. 
He shoul be le lading them into all forms 
of Christian work, and, unless something 
was done to give him more leisure for this, 
it must be done in a very perfunctory way. 

He noticed some objections to the giving 
up of the second service, observing that 
those who found themselves able to attend 
only on alternate Sundays would feel that 
they were making the sacrifice for a real 
advantage, and that he was sure in the 

mie rity of cgses a little adjustment would 
suffice to make things go on much as for- 
merly. At present we were an overfed 
church and an underworked church and 
an overworked ministry. Things rele- 
gated into a corner only got corner’s work 
spent upon them. 

He appealed to those who knew the 
average work of the Sunday-schools, 
whether it was not a more or less perfunc- 
tory piece of work on the part of teachers, 
Yet that was the most important part of 
church work, next to the ministers. We 
did not train our teachers. We allowed 
them to be satisfied with giving a few facts, 
a story or two, or to be pleased if they 
even succeeded in keeping the children 
quiet, Why should we not have a few 
itinerating teachers to teach the teachers, 
--to inspire them with the magnitude of 
their office? 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


DARKNESS! DAYLIGHT 





v LIGETS J SHADOWS OF NEW YORK Lys 
es spate Hane oe the at under-world » of New 
n ‘Abbott, : D.D. 


wt tama aun Christian love and faith. 250 remark- 


eee irene ara 





“rom vious bests 
a Outi iy for ane desire fern 
oe eo stars r sere Hartford, Coun. 
1492. a1so2. 


OUR. COLUMBUS BOOK 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS. Over 700 pages. 
Matchless illustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 32 heliogravures. 12 colored piates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides, Outast, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMPLOYMENT xr 
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writer Co. » Boston, Mass. 





AG ENT “Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
Spanien ee 910 in., 384 
pases, elegant pictures. ces, $1.7 75 to $2.75. 
asiest seller on A ogy Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight pelt a; ; illustrated circular free. 
ab. 


Keystone 
WANTED to sell 


AGENTS our RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


lendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
circulars to American. Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


PAYING THING for is our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE. 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. s. 
©.P, CORY &CO., 51458 Jefferson St... Chicago 
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Hints on 
Child -Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the 
nature and scope and methods of the 
wise training of children. By the Rev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 

This work is the ripest result of the 
lifetime study and experience of a 
Christian educator, in the sphere of the 
home training of children, as distinct 
from their teaching in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every 
\ po in its pages has been tested 

w bag principles of Christian philoso- 
phy, and by actual experiment in more 
than one generation of little ones. 


CEE LEAD hE Oe 
ek kk 


“Ome can mag # of the book. 
without comin; ng, Yo pe FF thought or s 
jon that will be helpfut in in peeperty a 
with the boy or the girl that we know. If 
th S book were studied by every parent who 
now has a flock of little ones around him, we 
do not at all doubt that the effect would sever | 
oe on the whole American people in | 
coming generation.”—The Lutheran (Phila- 
delpbia). 


A book of over 300 pages, size7} x 5} 
inches, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
4! gale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
9) by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 

And I’vescrubbed the floor, 

"ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


y did it-in half the-time that any 
\’, 74 soap could do. 


Sold everywhere, Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


one 
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N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
\ Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 


Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 








Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila, Pa. |, 
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DE CIVITATE DEI, 


THE DIVINE ORDER 
‘HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Professor Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
roblems. By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
he lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. His. lectures, which then 
awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now published in book 
form. They discuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the 
school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern 
experience. 
Every Christian who sees his duty to be something more than caring 
for his own soul—. j 
Every Christiam parent who would have his home something more 
than a boarding-place for his children— 
Every Christian who as a neighbor sees something more important 
than “looking out for number one "— 
Every Christian who as a church- member seeks to know how oo) 
church may best do the great work before it— 
Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 
the proper conduct of political affairs— 
Every Christian who is concerned with to-day's great social A 
of the church, the community, and the nation— 
Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 

These lectures are more than remarkable; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conception of the Church | vigorous, and stimulating. Simple in style and 
as a world-wide kingdom of than has y sap} frank in statement, the lecturer goes straight to the 
either realized or apprehended by the great bod int. One may not agree with all his views, but 
Christian people. "Phe Churchman (New Yor " fe cannot fail to respect his ability and earnest- 


It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to ness.— The New York Observer. 
emancipate many a mind from ‘the bonds of nar- 
rowness, whether found in political or religious | social problem so fully and so —— pre- 
thinking. —Public Opinion ashington, D.C.). | sented.—7he Christian Intelligencer (New York), 

This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; or it may be had of 
booksellers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We know of no better ariswer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- H 
tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
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An American Girl 


= 


is usually the best gloved woman in the world. 
Would you know.why? She wears the best 
and the cheapest; the best, because they don’t 
wear through at the finger tips; the cheapest, 
because she buys them “Guaranteed.” The 
kind that are sold that way are the Kayser 


— Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kavsar, 
New York, and he will see pe that you gét them, 


NEW MAGIC #222: 


» For Churches, Halls, 
4 Chandeliers or Ct urches, Ha 


We make a specialty of chureh light- 

ing. Our Empire barner has no equal. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 

D> ka No. 36 South 24 St., ~» Philadelphia, Pa. 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
Spt rx" Publicor rivate use. CATALOGUE FREE. 


. COLT & anu rers and Photographers, 
ie y parece 3 New York; 189 La Balle Street, Chicago, I1l. 


HORN BELLS Ee 




















PANELED fie cncrchen untae eae FOUNDRY, 
CEILINGS ~ *Suapner. fe. eECLa PEAS ANE OniyESS, 








Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 

170 Fremont St.. Boston. Mase. 


Cc H U RC BR Established 1827. 
oO RCA Correspondence invited. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
C. A, HART & CO,, 
183 N, 34 St, 














Phil 
FLAGS Ase BANNERS. 
SISCO B , Baltimore, Md. 


Send for’ illustrated catalogue. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d Bt., Phila., Pa, 


in Hosiery. 


Ret Save Discomfort and Darning. 


Men’s, 25c., 85c.,50c. Women’s, 50c. Give size shoe, 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dédlers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


O'NEILL 


| Avgune, 20th to 21st Street, New York, 

rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 

thet — States. Send for samplesand prices, 
os 


DRESS STAY, 


See large advertisement of Ypsilanti Dares STay 
M'r’e Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week's issue. 














“ Clean fast" 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 

Men's ¢ hose, ladies’ hose, 
and children’s plain and 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00 

Tah 8 CLEAN FAST 
oJ 
SR no New York; 
107 State Street, Chicago; 
145 Tremont Street, Boston; 
62 Euclid Av., Cleveland,O. 
241 Race Bt., ‘Cincinnati, oO, 








The New Shape 
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Superintendent 


An object-lesson will help a super- 
intendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “A Model Super- 
intendent " shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study ; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
records; at special services. It is a 
_ sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
| Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
| Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
|. 0 
| this book tells how ine became such it exhibits 

| bis methods, and gives, besides, the 


Some ond exercises which he used. di 


arene intelligently, and possessi in itself 
| oy valuable c haracteristics, the volume will 
be widely useful.”’"— The New York Observer. 








| Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
Mr.’ Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
| booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publisher. 


‘ 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
Pg 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


". SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33 


PRETTY 
CIRLS 


are getting plenty, end it is fash- 
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furrows. 


Did you ever wash cut glass? It is.full of narrow grooves and deep 
They aré clear, brilliant and rainbow-hued. Use ordinary 
soap and at once the glass becomes dull and cloudy. 
soap leaves a thin, semi-transparent tarnish on the surface. 

Now wash with Ivory Soap (which contains no resin) using a soft 
brush and tepid water. You will be amazed at the result. The brilliancy 
of the glass seems intensified.. The prismatic colors are now almost 


The resin in the 


dazzling. 


Ivory Soap makes all this difference. ' 


CopyricuT 1890, sy Tue Procter & GamsBLz Co, 
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> BROARMAY. 
HICAGO, Wholesale Western Agta. 
EADING RETAILERS, 











THE 
Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces any reasonable man. Send 
for our circular, telling how you can get it. 

Chester Suspender Co.,20 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. 

A FINE ROSE Fidwen SeEus 

A FINE NUE FL WER for DS 

Wm. B. REED, Bos 4, Chambersburg, a. 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. | 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- | 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


wwevverrTrrTrCCCT—C7C"T""—"—7rr 


Every pastor, superintendent, and | 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
| spheres of church work. 





eK 


“These lectures will not only hold their own 
| In the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
stand aloneon merits of theirown asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not before 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
| is prepared for convenient use, with a biblio- 
| graphical and topical index.”— The Independent. 


’ 

| A book of 415 pages. Size, 84x54 
| inches. Handsomely bound in ‘cloth. 
| Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
i> 
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INVEST IN GOOD LOTS- 
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WHY NOT? 


BUY THEM IN THE 


+ SV TOWN OF GRIFFITH 
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makes large cities out of small suburbs. 
in a large city that’s shrewd investing! 
Griffith is still new—ground floor chances there yet! 
$120—best onés $300; business lots $300—best ones $650. 
to $15, if desired; discounts for half or all cash. 
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THE COMING GREAT 


WHICH HAS 


FOUR RAILROADS 


NOW IN OPERATION, 


Griffith is the only factory suburb of Chicago having two oil pipe lines and 
four railroads, These bring factories—factories attract population—population 
If you can buy in a small suburb, and seli 


\e - Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago, 
\ 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 
THE GRAND TR 

THE CHICAGO 
THE ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN, 


mt. (The Chicago Outer Belt Line), 
" 
\ 1 


which encircles Chicago as 

shown, making a switch con- 

nection with all her railroads, 
, and giving Griffith Chicago 
rates of freight to all 
ints. 
th hasalsotwooil ne 
lines of the Standard Oil 
Co., which supply oil for 
fuel much cheaper 














Residence lots sell for 
Monthly payments $4 





The choicest locations can now be had in two new additions—but best lots j 


go fast. To be sure of them send $10 per lot deposit, and we will immediately 
reserve for you the.best unsold of the price and kind you s 


ify—guaran- 


teed high and dry—and will send you marked plat and full information. You 
can then iavestigate fully and if not suited exchange for any lots unsold. 
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If you prefer to take the risk of losing choicest locations, send 
lat and select for yourself. Sent free. We are only waiting for your address; 
ere’s ours: 


AY DWIGGINS & CO., Suite go—1 
© our standing we refer to the Columbia 





st for 


Washington St., Ca1caGo, ILL. 
Metropolitan National Banks, of Chicago. 





WORTH TRYING WITH 


THE 


FAMOUS See 
HAMS. 


‘OR frying, never use a ham of less than 13 or 
14 pounds, and a heavier one is equally as 
. Hams from young pigs, though good for 
boiling, if broiled or fried will serve juiceless 
and dry. Only the center of the ham should 
be sliced. Both ends may be used for boiling, 
served in various ways, as suggested in our 
little booklet of recipes. Cut from each side 
of the ham, with a very sharp knife, cleanly 
to the bone, dividing the slices in the center. 
You will thus avoid the necessity of sawing. 
The slice should never be cut more than one- 
quarter of an inch thick, and one-sixth of an 
inch is still better. Trim very closely the skin 
from the upper side of each slice, and also cut 
from the lower edge the outer rim of muscle 
that has been somewhat hardened by smoking. 
Have the frying-pan very hot befcere the meat 
is putin. Turn the slices quickly, and, as soon 
as the fat is nicely browned on each side, add 
one-half cup of boiling water. Cover the pan 
tightly, and place where the water will boil 
slowly for fifteen minutes. By this time much 
of it will have disappeared. Serve at once. 
The first process retains the juices of the meat, 
and the second makes the muscle tender and 
moist, if these suggestions are closely followed. 
We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
table fegularly, this summer, with 


The ‘‘Ferris’’ Delicious 
Hams and Bacon. 


If you are not familiar with their high qual- 
ity, please TRY THEM. When you decide in 
their favor, don’t let your grocer put you off 
with anything else, 

“ Only a little higher in price, BUT—!” 














‘A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given mi 4 good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy jike a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
THE SryLzs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 centseach, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelplfia, Pa. 


In ordeging goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





' tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisément of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refuad te su 





bers any money that they lose thereby, 


Caay 7, 1802 






















































